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Our Contributors’ Page 


In The Editor’s contribution The Person As Field of Energy, it is suggested 
that analogous to the assumption of science that matter is an “event in a time- 
space continuum,’ or magnetic field of force, so the spirit of man may be con- 
ceived as a field of spiritual energy in which the Eternal Spirit behind all reality 
may manifest itself. 


Professor Lutoslawski’s clear and interesting account of Polish Personalism 
lays claim to priority for the philosophy if not for the title “personalism?’ Our 
readers will learn with interest that the author, now nearing his eighty-ninth 
year, was a contributor to W. T. Harris’ Journal of Speculative Philosophy in 
December 1893. 


In the Reverend Frank R. Snavely’s article Religion As Apocalypse the ques- 
tion arises: Is apocalypse to be treated as crystal-gazing into a mechanical fu- 
ture or is it the immediate response of the soul to God in the hour of crisis? 
This practical character is brought out in differentiation from the apocalyti- 
cism of neo-orthodoxy and the belief that the Kingdom of God is now. 


Gerhard Friedrich is a member of the English Department of Haverford Col- 
lege and appears for the second time in The Personalist in Psalm Before Dawn. 


Stanton A. Coblentz is author of a number of books in prose and verse; com- 
piler of several anthologies of verse; editor of Wings, a quarterly of verse; con- 
tributor to New York Times Magazine, Free World, Christian Century, Prairie 
Schooner and others. Is there such a thing as national dementia—inferiority 
complex, delusions of grandeur, exhibitionism, persecution complex, hysteria 
(veneration of nationalism), sadism (persecution of minorities), split person- 
ality? The Dementia of Nations reveals the weaknesses of the present hour 
with startling clarity. 


Professor Carl F. Strauch of the Department of English at Lehigh University 
is achieving wide recognition for his critical labors on Emerson. In his article 
The Daemonic and Experimental in Emerson he takes up the challenge of 
Emerson’s detractors and shows that the daemonic mood in Emerson must be 
considered as experimental and leading eventually to the emergence of moral 


idealism. He believes the ultimate verdict on Emerson will approximate that of 
the last decade of Emerson’s life. 


SS 


Contributions to The Personalist do not necessarily express the sentiments of the Editors. 


In the interest of freedom of discussion views dissident from those of personalism are 
welcomed if strongly written. 
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TRIBAL GODS 

{ Primitive religions restricted the tribal god to 
the horizon that circumscribed the highest hill or 
the most prominent natural object. 


§ Within this circumference he was expected to 
protect his worshipers and to repel all outsiders. 


q The broadening of horizons by conquest intro- 
duced the more potent gods of the conquerors and 
demanded readjustments. 


q The childish paganism of unlettered tribes has 
faded but the tradition lingers in church and state. 


q An indignant churchwoman writes her editor 
protesting the picture of the Pope on his cover 
page, adding, “This too in a Christian magazine” 

q The tribal god is still worshiped for his hostility 
toward “outsiders.” 


¢ But the modern horizon has expanded through 
world-wide communication to include all hu- 
manity. 


{ The only God who can bring peace to the pres- 
ent broken world is He who cherishes all men with impar- 
tial care; Who cannot be bribed by false worship to the 
maintenance of selfish purposes, neighborhood opinions, or 
the preservation of superstition. 


{ He is “jealous” in the sense that he is not properly wor- 
shiped so long as the least of His children is outside the wor- 
shiper’s solicitude. 


{ Only in the service of such a God can we find the peace 
that will bring the distracted nations to a common under- 
standing. 

{ The gods of the nations are thought to care for the nar- 
rowed interests of their “chosen people? but with world 
horizons there can be no “chosen people? 


{ Saint-Exupéry once expressed the idea that truth is the 
speech of universality; that Newton did not discover a hid- 
den law, but created a phrase wide enough to include the 
fall of an apple and the rising of the sun; a truth that is not 
demonstrable but is inescapable. 

{ ‘Tribal gods must go before God can arrive. 


{ Let us broaden our vision to a horizon that includes the 
true God. Rates 
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The Person as Field of Energy 


BY 
RALPH TYLER FLEWELLING 


Ie THE AGE OF GREATEST MIRACLES man has 
ceased to believe in miracles. Forced out of dogmatic belief in mate- 
rialism, his so-solid world is dissolved into inexplicable fields of en- 
ergy, the sources of which he does not know, the character of which 
he cannot unfold except by describing the activity of the unseen. We 
can split the atom but we cannot tell what we are doing. We know 
only that we redistribute forces that are paradoxically put under the 
control of the immaterial power of our minds. Ancient man, could 
he be injected into the modern world, would refuse to believe his 
senses. One by one we have surpassed material connections to find 
they were unnecessary. We presumed that wires were essential to 
the conduction of electricity and we find they are not. The further 
we go the less explicit are the powers we use. Our air suddenly be- 
comes filled with speeches we did not know were there, and we begin 
to speak of the reversal of time as if it might be possible to revoke its 
flight and gather again the voices of long ago. Surrounded by miracle 
on miracle, wonder crowded with wonder, deserted by the mate- 
rialistic concepts of yesterday, engulfed in the inexplicable, there 
remain some who pause only to say: “Wonders? Truly! But no De- 
signer, Maintainer, Intelligence, to bring them into being and insure 
their lawful co-operation” In one hand at least it has become political 
heresy to believe in anything but chance and the purpose of the 
dictator. 

In such a day when man has come to an importance hitherto un- 
recognized, since the most unscrupulous individual may control 
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powers that can compass destruction, let us make a new effort to 
define his significance. Evidently the definition of the person must, 
in the present state of knowledge, include more than that which 
Heraclitus dreamed, or Aristotle argued, or Boethius described, or 
that was but recently conceived by modern man. In a universe, the 
chief significances of which are referred to powers beyond the senses, 
the one knowable point of contact between material and spiritual is 
to be found in man himself. Any adequate description of reality must 
then include him and the field of his highest creativeness, the world 
of spiritual values. ‘Io misunderstand or to depreciate the importance 
of these will now be to flirt with destruction. May we then be per- 
mitted, at the expense of some repetition, to make our final summary? 


Tue Person IN FuTuRE EVOLUTION 


So far as common evolutionary concepts have gone, were we to 
accept as proved its extreme and unverifiable claims regarding the 
origin of species, we could account at the most only for that which 
man holds in common with the animals. Attempts to provide for dif- 
ferences and distinctions by discovering similarities of structure are 
so obviously question-begging as to appear to all but the least logical 
mind. A dogmatic hardihood has been unconsciously displayed in 
the effort to fill in the “breaks” in evolution with undiscoverable 
“missing links.’ The utter poverty and bankruptcy of such a concept 
is now generally recognized even in the house of its former friends. 
Gene and chromosome bespeak the presence of an Intelligent Plan- 
ner which only the purblind can refuse to acknowledge. 

Man himself is now exhibiting what can be done, not by chance 
occurrence but by the purposes of immaterial minds, upon the course 
of evolution in the transformation of characteristics. Add the pur- 
posive idea of a Burbank to what chance has been presumed already 
to provide and ultimately we have the logan- and boysenberry ready 
to confirm these immaterial choices for the future. Future evolution 
promises dependence upon the purposive activities of the person 
himself. Such a forward step in evolution could not be taken by any 
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member of the animal species because of its incapacity for reflective 
choices. With the directive will of man came the great break in evo- 
lution, and that this unaccountable spirit must have sprung from 
Spirit is only a reasonable conclusion. With the person emerges a 
new world of freedom and values. This new world of persons, work- 
ing in and using the material world, has on the side of its highest 
capacity no visible connection with its material past, cannot be ac- 
counted for by reference to anything physical in cell or atom. In its 
superiority to matter it creates new worlds of meaning and existences, 
and above all, a demand for yet greater worlds. These facts render 
irrational any assumption of evolution apart from purpose on the 
part of a Supreme Person who is reflected in the human personality. 


‘THE Person As PurPOSIVE 


That in purpose we reach the fundamental reality, the seat of 
creation seems apparent. Our most advanced scientists have come to 
recognize the fact that in the processes of life as pictured in gene and 
chromosome we must assume the existence of an Intelligent Planner 
within and above the process. Here reside powers which go beyond 
the conscious ability of the cell itself since the knowledge called for 
in common operations would involve the whole world of relations, 
both living and dead, organic and inorganic. Such an assumption 
must carry us still further for it demands that the whole system of 
relations which we divided into organic and inorganic, should in a 
real sense also be viewed as an organism. The atom catches its sig- 
nificance not from some static existence but from its relation to all 
other things, sentient or insentient. 

When we come to man we have passed a distinct frontier into 
a new field of relations not before existent. Here for the first time 
appears a conscious relationship between the Creative Purpose and 
the object which it creates, a relationship involving freedom. Along 
with the gift of purposive self-direction has emerged the capacity to 
bring into being new existences, new meanings, new values hitherto 
impossible. What has been behind the world order comes to con- 
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sciousness within the process. In the exercise by man of creative 
powers is mirrored the deeper fact of how a Supreme Creator can 
at the same time be immanent and transcendent. These apparent 
contradictories turn out to be what Buckham called ‘“contrapletes,’ 
essential to every act and present in every person. Every act is unique 
in the sense that it is peculiar to the person from which it issues, 
marked with the personal qualities of individual education, insight, 
and will, but not absorbing or exhausting the willer who may tran- 
scend the act in a thousand ways. 

This creative power which lies within the operative control of 
the person is not, however, a material thing or force. It springs not 
from the food he eats, the ground on which he walks, the associa- 
tions which surround him, but has its source in the inexplicable re- 
gion of the spirit. Here lies the root of every creative act, whether 
it be the genius of artist, inventor, or saint. Out of the immaterial 
sources of the spirit spring all creative acts and they rest upon free- 
dom. The next great steps in evolution must find their origin here. 


Tue Person AS FIELD oF ENERGY 


Faced by the dilemmas of materialism in its study of dissolving 
atoms, of influences which pass with alacrity through seemingly solid 
objects as readily as sunlight through a fisherman’s net, science has 
been hard beset to produce a vocabulary expressive of the facts it 
has unearthed. The ancient notion of “substance” as impermeable, 
of realities incapable of occupying the same space at the same time, 
has “gone with the wind?’ Faced by these facts, science has invented 
the term “fields of force or energy” to describe what happens. Ob- 
viously this is a device to capture and hold for examination, situa- 
tions which are inexplicable and continually subject to redescription 
with the disclosure of new relations. 

Since science feels no embarrassment in presenting such mental 
constructs in an effort to understand and the better to manage its 
developing ideas, there should be no objection to the use of analogous 
figures of speech to characterize the activities of creative spirit. Here, 
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so far as we can have access to the knowledge of creative powers on 
the part of human beings, we may be permitted to speak of the per- 
son as representing a field of energy in which certain activities are 
known to take place. Activities of human genius, insights, discoy- 
eries, conquests of animal instincts, mastery of will, spiritual values, 
these cannot be denied without the denial also of that which dis- 
tinguishes human from animal existence. If now we assume the soul 
of man to be a field of force in which certain spiritual events take 
place, like the birth of genius, or the conquest of evil will, or wrong 
desire, or vicious appetite, it must be assumed that here is a field in 
which the Supreme Creative Spirit, transcending time and space, 
can manifest its activities. 

Objection to this concept cannot be made on the ground that 
the Supreme Creative Spirit can be charged with the existence of 
evil wills, for without potential freedom there could be no moral 
creativity. Goodness could not exist at all without freedom, for good- 
ness is not a matter of compulsion or of fear. If the Supreme goal 
of existence should be the creation of Godlike persons, as seems rea- 
sonable in a moral world, it could come only through freedom, in- 
volving the possibility of wrong choices and rebellious wills. For this 
reason the future lies within the power of persons, and reform and 
peace lie in human decisions. 


RETURN TO AN OLD DEFINITION OF THE PERSON 


Startling ideas oft repeated become commonplaces, especially if 
they hide significances which call for effort, either of thought or 
morals. One of the outstanding events in spiritual history lies con- 
cealed in a conversation which took place nearly two thousand years 
ago. The language in which it was clothed is still as perfect in its 
imagery as in its revelation of fact. 

Furthermore it accords with a figure of speech which has now 
become common, reality represented as a field of force, a domain 
where events take place. Even in the physical world, its sources 
shrouded in mystery, its occurrences paradoxical, resort must be 
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had to this figure of speech. Should it be less appropriate in a world 
of values, a higher scale of reality? The occasion was that in which 
the Young Ruler came by night to learn the secret of personality. 
Whence comes the adequate, the satisfying life? The new life de- 
pends upon lifting life to a new scale, exposing it to new energies. 
Here the person yields himself to new influences which constitute 
for him a new type of existence. Physical life comes by birth on the 
animal scale, if the individual is to realize his human possibilities, 1s 
to become a person, he must aspire to the height of his human call- 
ing. It is like being born into a new world of influences and atmos- 
phere. How shall this come about? Its origin is as invisible as the 
sources of the wind. One cannot tell whence it cometh or whither 
it goeth, but the fact of its existence and its effect is indubitable. “So 
is everyone that is born of the Spirit’? The source of spiritual fact, 
like the sources of genius in painting, poem, bursting insight, or rev- 
elation of truth, lies shrouded in mystery. The product is not only a 
reality, it is a reality shot through with energy as a vital cause in its 
effect on other minds, a two-edged sword; it brings men to self- 
definition where they recognize the field in which they should choose 
to abide. By the exercise of freedom the person may rise to a new 
status, a new order of being where the highest creative forces are at 
work and may find full play in him. 

Escape into this personal standpoint would seem to be the final 
purpose of moral evolution since here alone man can achieve the 
maximum of creativity and the fullest use of personal powers. To 
this end was he born and for this cause he came as a potential human 
being into the world. Only as he rises to the full mastery of himself 
does he achieve the mastery of his world, and this only as he yields 
to full captivity by this Spirit of life, entering on a plane of action in 


which old motives and ambitions pass away and all things become 
new. 


THe SuUPRA-MATERIAL AGE 


In a recently reported interview entitled “Only Then Shall We 
Find Courage,’ Albert Einstein calls attention to the world-wide 
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changes that have come over our civilization to demand a new order 
of thought and action. The present chaos is apparent on every side. 
Old political shibboleths are no longer adequate. Our deepest sense 
is one of frustration, disillusionment, and fear. The amazing progress 
of science with its increase of material comforts has built up in two 
generations a confidence that economic welfare can bring the solu- 
tion of our most pressing problems but, so far, it seems only to em- 
phasize the distresses of multitudes of human beings. At the moment 
when better conditions seemed on the point of universal realization, 
the dream has been shattered by the dedication of scientific discov- 
eries to purposes of destruction because our spiritual achievements 
have not kept pace with scientific invention. So certain were we that 
scientific knowledge would not be put to immoral and antisocial 
uses that we had built for ourselves a fool’s paradise. Of this debacle 
there had been many signs of which we had refused to take notice. 
For evidences of the degeneration of our civilization we needed only 
to note the vulgar tone of our literature, its repudiation of moral 
conduct, its lewd pursuit of the desires of the flesh; the blatant pic- 
turing of crime and disorder dished out by the cinema and heroized 
for the lengthening queues of our babes; a new reign of narcotic 
and alcoholic addiction in our adolescents; the irresponsible con- 
fusion of our artists who seek originality at the expense of meaning 
and ugliness; the blindness of our philosophers, willing to forsake 
the field of reason, morality, and the considered life for the barren 
wrangling of logical dialectic, hoping thereby to qualify as “scien- 
tific” long after their concepts have been discarded by science as 
untenable; an ecclesiasticism, overawed on the one hand by scien- 
tific dogma into a timidity fearful of rebuking the sins of the proud, 
and on the other hand holding a false defiance of scientific truth and 
discoursing of artificial sins and easy damnations, an orthodoxy 
approaching at times a devil worship with a concomitant of rattle- 
snakes. An age of such paradoxes has suddenly come face to face 
with the end of an epoch, an era whose problems can be met neither 
by moral flabbiness nor by fanatical but ignorant zeal. 
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Professor Einstein calls us to a new order of thinking, but it isa 
question whether he, or any of us, has fairly begun to realize the 
implications concealed in his statement. There are still many of us 
so comfortable in the midst of a madhouse world that we calmly 
repose in the confidence that history will turn back for us the pages 
of yesterday’s pattern with here and there merely an added mar- 
ginal gloss. Others obsessed with the importance of some wild pana- 
cea hope to bring in a kingdom of God without an inconvenient 
attention to righteousness or personal sacrifice, substituting therefor 
correct opinions or pious forms. The simple relation of cause to 
effect should be sufficient to convince us that there must be drastic 
changes in our attitude toward life, for we live now in a society 
whose smugness has been destroyed, the relations between men and 
nations violently overturned, and old ways of meeting world crises 
have become obsolete. As the Macedonian phalanx upset the world 
of Alexander’s time, and the longbowman of England displaced the 
lancer, and the invention of gunpowder outmoded the castle, so now 
the atomic bomb brings the end of an age and leaves us standing 
drunk on the verge of possible destruction. The problem of survival 
has, in this day, become the problem of the moral person. No future 
war can be localized to areas and groups for all may rest upon the 
decision of one man—without conscience but with an atomic bomb. 
A new orientation of life toward its higher possibilities is demanded. 
The problem is moral and spiritual and only by meeting it in the 
high field of spiritual force “shall we find courage.’ 

We have now gone as far as we can get on the basis of materialism 
alone. Each additional discovery can only increase the moral di- 
lemma. “The Spirit of the Power of the Air’ on which we now 
call has capacities for universal deception never before known in 
its reach to all mankind in an age of lies. We cannot shout loud 
enough to outvoice the spirit of evil for it wills not to know the 
truth. Wilfully misshapen minds and distorted souls lead the multi- 
tudes astray and at the same time command destructive powers. 
Without an actual manifestation of internationally disinterested 
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kindness and love, the battle for civilization cannot be won. We 
must free ourselves from motives of social or political selfishness and 
rise to the supra-material level of action. Every grafter must be seen 
as the most dangerous of enemies, working from within. As science 
has surmounted materialistic concepts to seize invisible sources of 
power, so must moral faith begin to operate with respect to belief 
in the power of righteousness, the strength of good will, the con- 
vincement of integrity, honesty, care for the welfare of men, sym- 
pathy for the starving, ignorant, and unhappy masses. Every person 
must be viewed as the possessor of inalienable rights, the bearer of 
inviolable gifts. 

There are, however, certain mileposts to be reached before we 
can enter upon the supra-material age. There must be honesty, 
without and within. No construct of lies, though we pile it to the 
skies, can ever be strong. However massively we build it, “one little 
word” shall fell it. When truth appears, the most colossal structure 
will fall like a house of cards. The higher it is piled, the greater the 
collapse. Let us not dream though that the most conspicuous liar is 
the only one. We have house cleaning of our own to do. The lapse 
from business integrity, the feeling that profits justify any means, 
moral blindness in high places, political graft and intrigue, witch- 
hunting, and wilful falsehood to destroy competitors; whatever 
“Joveth or maketh a lie” presents a weakness in our political and 
social fabric more dangerous than the worst lies of our enemies. 
Among the betrayers of our peace is the principle of exploitation, 
making the weak carry the burdens of the strong; the sufferance of 
race and religious bigotry with its adamantine indifference to the 
rights of others. These are the Quislings within the gates more 
perilous than the weapons of the enemy. In the last analysis, we 
can be betrayed by ourselves alone. Standing on a foundation of 
honor and integrity we can conquer any foe. The dereliction of a 
trusted leader can be more disastrous than the losing of a battle, for 
when faith is lost, all is lost. We have lived too much by “the main 
chance” and have called it good. The problems that now face us 
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cannot be settled on that basis. The future society must be viewed 
from the standpoint of world-wide needs and demand a courage and 
acumen which do not arise in animal souls. The problem centers in 
the person. “We shall find courage” only in the higher ranges of 
personality, the region of convictions, of emotion, of loyalty to 
truth and righteousness at whatever cost. Moreover, these loyalties 
must embrace the last and feeblest and most ignorant, even the 
degraded and the criminal. The measure of our response toward the 
last member of society is the measure of our civilization. 

To an age surfeited with things, such a program must seem 
quixotic and impossible. “Who, it will be said, “is sufficient for these 
things?” But the supra-material soul of man is a field in which the 
Eternal Spirit manifest in all life can act eternally. Recently illus- 
trated in the daily press was a mountain fire. Following a long and 
severe drought, the chaparral was dried to the point of explosion. 
Then some pyromaniac tossed a burning cigarette and the whole 
mountain seemed to burst suddenly into flame. The photograph 
shows each tiny bush of the many millions tipped with its little blaze. 
Dire circumstances in a world of universal communication may turn 
the minds of men to the only field in which their deepest problems 
can be solved. We may not need to abide the tedious processes of 
rational conviction, for beneath the surface of our common experi- 
ences the silent forces of life have been preparing—life which can 


defy the law of entropy. “The spirit of man is the candle of the 
Lord?’ 


Polish Personalism 


BY 
WINCENTY LUTOSLAWSKI 


L, May 1885 when I had nearly ended my 
twenty-second year, I had a very peculiar experience, of which I 
have never met another example in anybody and which had a lasting 
influence on me for the following sixty-six years and, I hope, forever. 

I was reading in the original Greek text the Symposion of Plato 
and I came to the famous speech of Diotima which I quote here from 
Jowett’s translation: 


He who has been instructed thus far in things of love, and 
who has learned to see the beautiful in due order and suc- 
cession, when he comes toward the end will suddenly 
perceive a nature of wondrous beauty—and this, Socrates, 
is that final cause of all our former toils, which in the first 
place is everlasting—not growing and decaying, or waxing 
and waning; in the next place not fair in one point of view 
and foul in another, or at one time or in one relation or at 
one place fair, at another time or in another relation or at 
another place foul, as if fair to some and foul to others, or 
in the likeness of a face or hands or any other part of the 
bodily frame, or in any form of speech or knowledge, nor 
existing in any other being; as for example, an animal, 
whether in earth or heaven, but beauty only, absolute, 
separate, simple, and everlasting, which without diminu- 
tion and without increase, or any change, is imparted to 
the ever-growing and perishing beauties of all other things. 
He who under the influence of true love rising upward 
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from these begins to see that beauty, is not far from the end. 
And the true order of going or being led by another to the 
things of love, is to use the beauties of earth as steps along 
which he mounts upwards for the sake of that other beauty, 
going from one to two, and from two to all fair forms, and 
from fair forms to fair actions, and from fair actions to fair 
notions, until from fair notions he arrives at the notion of 
absolute beauty, and at last knows what the essence of 
beauty is. This. . . is that life above all others which man 
should live, in the contemplation of beauty absolute; a 
beauty which if you once beheld, you would see not to be 
after the measure of gold, and garments, and fair boys and 
youths, which when you now behold you are in fond 
amazement, and you and many a one are content to live 
seeing only and conversing with them without meat or 
drink, if that were possible—you only want to be with them 
and to look at them. But what if man had eyes to see the 
true beauty—the divine beauty, I mean, pure and clear and 
unalloyed, not clogged with the pollutions of mortality, 
and all the colours and vanities of human life—thither look- 
ing, and holding converse with the true beauty divine and 
simple, and bringing into being and educating true creations 
of virtue and not idols only? Do you not see that in that 
communion only, beholding beauty with the eye of the 
mind, he will be enabled to bring forth, not images of 
beauty, but realities; for he has hold not of an image but of 
a reality, and bringing forth and educating true virtue to 
become the friend of God and be immortal, if mortal 
man may.” 


As soon as I had read the above passage I suddenly became aware 
with absolute certainty that Diotima and Socrates were wrong, for 
absolute beauty is a mere notion of the mind and it is only the 
individual mind that is a true being, not its ideas or notions. Plato’s 
error confirmed my certainty that I am the only true being I know. 

This certainty of my true being, suddenly awakened in May 


1The Dialogues of Plato, translated by B. Jowett, Clarendon Press, Oxford 1871. Vol. 
I, pp. 526-527. : 
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1885, without any doubts or reflections has remained until now 
and is likely to remain for eternity. Nothing visibly happened but 
I was changed internally by the suddenly acquired certainty of my 
true indestructible existence. That certainty implied many conse- 
quences. First of all it implied pre-existence, for the idea of true 
being is independent of time, is valid for past and future. It was 
proclaimed first by the materialists who consider their atoms as 
eternally existing in past and future. It was confirmed by the ideal- 
ists for whom the ideas have a similar existence. Later pantheism has 
approved the idea of true being applied to the whole of the universe; 
and the spiritualist found true the same existence in souls. 

For the same reason the true being of souls implies the immor- 
tality or indestructibility and pre-existence of each soul. If I am a 
true being, death can only destroy my body and not my soul. This 
means that nothing really evil can happen to my true self despite 
every misfortune or torture of the body. My certainties are in my 
soul and do not depend on external accidents of my body. 

Soon I met other people who had the same certainty of their 
Own existence not only among those who are living now but among 
some countrymen as, for instance, the great poets Mickiewicz and 
Slowacki. They came to understand their own existence not sud- 
denly in opposition to the prevailing idealism, but slowly by a 
succession of experiences. In the first years of the nineteenth century 
Wronski called this experience “autocreation” and the view of this 
reality was called “messianism,’ but this was very much akin to 
American personalism. 

In my Letters to an Unbeliever published in 1924 by Longmans 
in London and by the Dial Press in New York, I wrote on the 
existence of the soul: “Before any movement there must be a thought, 
known to us from our own inward observation:’ 

You distinguish your hands and legs from yourself because you 
know that you might live without them. Well-conducted observa- 
tions of this kind would scarcely afford the certainty that a given 
part of the brain is indispensable for certain manifestations of 
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thought. If somebody is unable to speak after a lesion of the brain, 
this proves merely a disorder in the mechanism of outward expres- 
sion, not in thought. What is going on in the brain while we are 
speaking nobody knows. Chemical analysis requires disaggregation, 
and thus it is impossible to find out whether there is some difference 
between living brain and the same brain taken out of a living being 
for purposes of experiment. 

It is worth your while to consider this popular fallacy main- 
tained sometimes as if it were a scientific truth, that the brain is the 
organ of thought. Consider only the facts, and you will soon under- 
stand that this prejudice is devoid of foundation. The brain is a part 
of our body about which less is known than about our hands or feet. 
It is only the expression, and not thought itself, that can be observed 
in others. As to ourselves, we know our thoughts, and as long as we 
continue thinking and reasoning, of course, we have no means of 
noticing an interruption of intellectual processes. If such an inter- 
ruption occurs at all, by its occurrence we should be deprived of the 
possibility of observing it. Thus we can observe thought in ourselves 
alone, we can observe absence of thought in nobody. 

Remember also that a strong influence on some other organ, for 
instance, on the heart, also stops the manifestations of thought and 
it is difficult to prove that in all these cases the brain is equally 
affected. At all events what evidently may be suppressed by an 
injury to the brain are only movements expressing thought, and the 
suppression of thought, if indeed it occurred, would be impossible 
to observe. 

‘To understand the relation of thought and brain it will be 
sufficient to admit that the brain is the organ through which we 
receive all impressions from without, and through which we produce 
all movements, especially the movements of speech. All evidence 
tends to show merely these functions of the brain, and every asser- 
tion crediting the brain with thought is based on a fallacy similar 
to that which refers to the heart all emotions for the simple reason 
that emotions influence the action of the heart. 
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Nothing else than what you are conscious of as yourself is your 
soul. It is a wrong analogy of language which leads us to say: “My 
soul” like “My body?’ In fact you are a soul and you ought not to 
speak of having a soul as if the soul were different from yourself, 
The soul is the objective reality of which the subjective aspect is 
known to me as myself, 

The conception of a stone as a thing is a mere abstraction, a 
working hypothesis. But your own being a thing, or, as philosophers 
call it, a substance, is not a hypothesis, nor an inference. It is per- 
ceived by yourself with greater certitude than colors or sounds. 

Those who believe that they may think with their brains undergo 
a similar illusion as those who are angry with their stomach or who 
love with their heart. As the word “I” applies only to the person 
using it, we require a word for the class of which I am an example, 
and we call all the things which are conscious of themselves as I am 
conscious of myself and you of yourself, “souls:’ 

All things and changes observable belong to one of two kinds: 
either they are accessible to the senses as going on without you, or 
to your consciousness without the senses as going on within you. 
The latter you ascribe with certainty to yourself, or to your soul; the 
former are ascribed with less certainty to various other causes. Your 
voluntary movements are by no means limited to your body, and 
many things perfectly commanded by you and as closely associated 
with you as your own body are separable from it. It is easy to 
understand that your pen, your rifle, your horse, your clothes, your 
hair are not yourself. A small effort of thought will lead you further 
to admit that also your hands, your legs, your skin, your bones, your 
blood are not yourself. Then you will be able to discard also the 
prejudice about your heart or your brain being yourself. You are 
different from all of these organs which you are using, and you are 
separable from them as well as from other tools. 

In our dreams we often see and hear as clearly as in the waking 
state, up to the point of being unable to distinguish some dreams 
from actual experience. You alone can know the reality of your 
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sensations. Thus sensations belong to the soul as well as thought, 
and are caused by the body but do not occur in the body. 

The current opinion about the relation of brain and thought 
inverts cause and effect, and we are liable to such errors wherever 
cause and effect cannot be observed apart. In the case of the soul’s 
control of the brain it is necessary to realize the fundamental differ- 
ence between psychological experience and physiological observa- 
tion, between the realities of the inner life and the appearances of 
the material world. 

According to the degree of power and activity of a soul, the 
body which is its instrument acquires more or less expression, and 
thus makes the difference between inspired features and a dull face. 
The material expression of the soul is not limited to the face or the 
body. It extends over the various products of a soul’s activity. Thus 
we have ample opportunity for investigating the souls of others 
without attempting to intrude in vain upon their brains or nerves. 

While many cannot fully command their own bodies, there are 
others who command millions of human souls and rule by their 
individual power over a nation or over an epoch. These wide differ- 
ences of souls can never be explained by the irrelevant differences 
in the structure of bodies or brains. 

If we notice such occurrences as are not caused by ourselves or 
by other men, we should be justified in ascribing them to such 
superior souls reaching this earth from a much wider field of action. 
Thus so-called miracles, if they occur, do not differ in their nature 
from the simplest voluntary movement. 

The action of a soul, of that which I know as myself, or which 
I imagine as the self of other people—on a body, whether it be what 
is called my body or some other body—remains equally mysterious 
or equally intelligible, according to the point of view, as the supposed 
attraction of the earth by the sun. 

In the ordinary course of life your power over the body depends 
very much on the state of health and physical training. But under 
extraordinary circumstances you know that you are able to create 
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by an effort of the soul bodily strength which seemed to be deficient 
as long as no such impulse to act was felt. 

Many so-called miraculous cures illustrate that power of the soul 
over the body which is not explicable by physiological causation. In 
all these cases a strong belief in a supernatural influence does what 
drugs and ordinary treatment of a diseased body could not do. Strong 
passions of the soul like love and hate are also known to produce 
great alterations of our bodily power, either enabling us to achieve 
performance of great difficulty or producing a rapid decay of 
strength and health, sometimes leading to death. 

In all of these cases the separate existence and the opposition be- 
tween soul and body is keenly felt because an actual struggle for 
supremacy exists. Out of the knowledge of the soul being a truly 
indestructible being follows the recognition of souls in other men 
and finally of a Supreme Soul which created all others. 

This conception of a world of souls and of God as ultimate cause 
is what is usually called “‘personalism” in America and “messianism” 
in Poland. A more detailed view of this Polish personalism is given 
in the fifth volume of the twelfth edition of Ueberweg’s Geschichte 
der Philosophie.’ In the same volume, the philosophy of Bohemia 
fills ten pages, that of Russia thirteen pages, that of Sweden nine- 
teen pages, Norway nine pages, of Holland ten pages, while Poland 
fills thirty-five pages which shows that Poland comes after France 
with seventy-nine pages, Italy forty-four pages, and England one 
hundred sixteen pages. 

The importance of Polish philosophy is thus shown in the most 
notable handbook of the history of philosophy, and this Polish per- 
sonalism has become the Polish national philosophy through the lec- 
tures of Mickiewicz at the College de France 1840-1845 so that it is 
older than either American or French personalism. 


2Published by E. Mittler in Berlin, pp. 299-334. 


Religion as Apocalypse 


BY 
FRANK R. SNAVELY 


Aeee RELIGION is truth seen with im- 
agination. Poets of all ages have used one mystery to unravel another. 
Preceding the men of letters are those prophets and religious writers 
who have symbolized in literature the central insights of a vital re- 
ligion. Apocalyptic writers, and even Jesus though He was not an 
author, have lifted the curtain of the invisible world and quietly an- 
nounced, This is the real. And mystics through the centuries have 
added proof to these claims that the invisible is ever more real than 
the obvious reality of the visible world. These spiritual geniuses can- 
not help but conceive of a new heaven breaking through to become 
a new earth, or a realization of the petition, “Thy will be done on 
earth as it is in heaven?’ 

Religion will ever be dependent on the duality of things not 
seen, of the human mind in conscious contact with another world. 
Apocalyptic religion attributes the source of its insights to this at- 
titude. The insights develop as we infer, with the aid of an intu- 
itional grasp, a faith about the other world which in turn affects this 
world. Rationalism does not enter the picture; indeed, it cannot. For 
this very reason some scholars have felt that the evaluation of an 
apocalyptic message is a maddening undertaking. They forget the 
message does not come to the authors solely by virtue of a world ob- 
served in the stages of crises. Rather they must begin to see that the 
message is not rational but revealed, whether it be to the author of 
Revelation by the Lamb of God, or to Daniel by some divine being. 
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The apocalyptic message is visionary. The content of apocalypticism 
is derived much as we gain insights from religious experience, yet 
dismissing with the symbolic language; it is the intuitional aspect of 
man’s mind inferring from the world of spirit. The methods of our 
religious experience and the methods of the apocalyptists are not 
merely related; they are identical. 

We cannot escape the fact that the values of these central insights 
involved in the books of Daniel and Revelation arose out of human 
experiences and have very personal meanings. Readers may wade 
through the highly figurative language and feel utterly lost. Still the 
authors have not meandered off into impersonal abstractions. The 
imagery is always personal, having its origin in human experience. 

At the risk of endless boredom, with nothing refreshingly new, 
scholars have said that an Apocalypse is the product of “bad times?’ 
They reiterate the historical birth of apocalyptic literature. For in- 
stance, the Book of Daniel was written to combat the rising pessi- 
mism of the Jewish people under the persecution of the Syrian king, 
Antiochus Epiphanes. In the case of the Book of Revelation the au- 
thor wrote for churches suffering from the persecution of Emperor 
Domitian about A.D. 95. The historical situation has had its moment 
as an explanation of the rise of apocalyptic literature, and we are in- 
debted to it. However, it has not been emphasized enough that the 
need of an individual in a time of persecution is similar to the need 
of an individual in the time of soul-crisis. Philosophically speaking, 
not historically, the apocalyptic faith which arises is related to any 
other faith which emerges when a man needs God and discovers 
Him. It is the world of facts in opposition to the world of ideals and 
the latter seems to be losing. “Right is on the scaffold. Wrong is on 
the throne.’ 

Casting about for an answer to his dilemma the apocalyptic writer 
seeks the light of eternity, and any individual who is aware of a col- 
lapsing life, who is in great need of spiritual renovation, travels the 
same direction if he will find an answer. The writer of an Apoca- 
lypse sees everything precious to him being destroyed. He is also 
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aware that solace will not come from the opposing order in which 
he is immersed. He must search heavenward from which comes the 
revelation in all religious experience. How like the setting of the 
apocalyptic writer is the situation of a soul in dire need! 

“Apocalyptic experience is the profoundest human experience. 
The hour comes when a man must attain the moral courage of a tri- 
umphant faith or be a spiritual coward forever?”? This seems to be the 
basic augmentation of religious experience when the individual in 
the hour of crisis must choose whether or not to rest faith in God. 
Perhaps this is the greatest insight of apocalyptic religion, or for that 
matter, any religious experience. Man cannot maintain the level of 
life for which he was created by ignoring the beneficence of God. 
To exercise a real and dynamic faith in God he must reach the point 
where human intelligence and human strength are of no avail against 
the powers which would overcome him. The level of human life will 
lapse into the subhuman unless the new heaven comes to the new 
earth. In order that he retain the standard of human life, man’s spir- 
itual resources must be nurtured by the Divine. 

The conflict of man with his environment has resulted in the 
origin of two primary views categorizing the status of man in the 
original experience of crisis: 


(1) The experience of men whose hearts need some- 
thing better. Life requires fulfilment. 


(2) The dehumanizing conception of man which leaves 
him totally frustrated in his crisis experience. 


In either instance, whether it be the need of fulfilment or an indi- 
vidual without hope, it is man’s cry for God. The Divine alone can 
make achievement complete. The frustrated can attain deliverance 
only by the grace of God. 

The first crisis has been expressed in the Greek theology of the 
early Church. Jesus Christ was considered the example of true hu- 
manity. The Word made flesh, the Incarnation, is God’s gift that will 


1Lynn Harold Hough, The Meaning of Human E j ille: i 
Solin Male ra g of «perience (Nashville: Abingdon- 
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make man’s completion final. An individual can never achieve hu- 
manity until Christ comes into that individual’s life. 

Complete frustration is the keynote of the Latin theology which 
replaces the Incarnation with salvation by the Cross. 


The Latin theologians did not simply find man in a state of 
incomplete knowledge needing illumination or in a state of 
partial achievement needing completion—they found him 
in a state of frustration needing deliverance. To them the 
treachery in man’s heart was more obvious and impressive 
than the haunting dreams of goodness which cannot quite 
be cast from the hearts of very evil men. To them man’s 
greatest need was not the wise words of a teacher, but the 
presence of a mighty surgeon who would remove malig- 
nant growth and place new and healthy tissues in the very 
structure of man’s life.? 


As regards man’s status the Latin interpretation has seriously af- 
fected American and European theologians who have made of it a 
tenet of apocalyptic faith. The trend at present is to think man ut- 
terly incapable of emerging from moral crisis other than by an act 
of God. While we take this assumption to be true the debate arises 
from the belief of contemporary neo-Orthodox thinkers who insist 
that the Kingdom of God, as an act of God, engenders no response 
in man because of his sinfully impotent condition. Man cannot hear 
the divine voice. Man is incapable of walking with God except as 
the Divine makes the choice of such action. 

Apocalyptic religion has its own consideration of the status of 
man in the moment of crisis. Does it agree with Karl Barth, who 
reduces man to total futility until, even if God does rescue man, 
there is nothing worth saving? Or does it coincide with the Greek 
outlook, that God lifting humanity from its lack of completion, can 
plant the seed in humanity which will help to bring the Kingdom of 
God to a needy society? All sides are in disagreement. Barth’s con- 


2Lynn Harold Hough, The Civilized Mind (Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1937), 
PP- 242-243. 
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clusions are valid in some camps but in others they are considered 
far-gone fabrications of the truth. 

Perhaps the neo-Orthodoxists have read into apocalyptic litera- 
ture more than the original authors would ever have conceived. If 
they have conceived man as utterly frustrated and can in no wise 
respond to God, then Jesus was far off the beaten path, or else He 
brought a more vital insight to a crisis religion than the apocalyptic 
writers themselves. This much credit we must give to the author of 
Revelation: in his statement, “He who has an ear, let him hear what 
the Spirit says to the churches;”* he implies that men are still capable 
of hearing the Divine voice. He admonishes those churches which 
have become partial to paganism, and adds that they will be rewarded 
by God only upon repentance. If the Christians were totally cor- 
rupted, then the author, in declaring that men were still able to hold 
membership in the Kingdom by the act of their own repentance, was 
leaping to conclusions opposed to the neo-Orthodox theology. 

Many have said that Jesus was steeped in the apocalypticism of 
the Jewish people and others have argued that He was not. Regard- 
less of the controversy He most certainly believed that men needed 
God, a premise also of apocalyptic religion. In all fairness to Jesus 
it must be said that He was not a literal apocalyptist but a radical 
thinker in the midst of the Jewish apocalypticism of His own age. 
However, He spoke in the familiar terms of a Son of Man relation- 
ship, the character of which He assumed; the immediacy of a King- 
dom of God come to earth; the crisis of decision caused by this 
immediacy confronting the individual. Yet this familiar phraseology 
had new meanings. It no longer consisted of stereotyped definitions. 
It was new wine in old bottles. 

W. A. Smart has noticed these differences in Jesus’ revelation. 
The conditional apocalypticism which we now possess is certainly 
“not congenial to modern thought” It expresses social defeat and 
pessimism. It has left many looking into the future for the return of 
Christ, an event which He declared but paradoxically has never be- 


8Rev. 2:11. 
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come realized in the literal apocalyptic sense. Smart defies these ne- 
gations by three conjectures which Jesus held: 


(1) “... he was free from feverish interest in predicting 
the date of the coming end. 

(2) “... Jesus did not share the apocalyptic pessimism. 
. .. It is not surprising that the influence of Jesus through 
the centuries has been to enhance the value of life, not to 
depreciate it. 


(3) “... Jesus never tries to suggest what life in the King- 
dom will be like?’* 

The author of the Fourth Gospel also stresses this view. When 
people all about him were anticipating the future—the coming of the 
Son of Man, the judgment of the world, the overthrow of Satan— 
John was declaring in the advent of the “Word made flesh” that this 
had happened already. Matthew had given to Jesus all the externals 
of the apocalyptic tradition but Jesus was still crucified in his story, 
a condition contrary to the typical apocalyptic victory of heaven. In 
spite of what Matthew would make Him, many of the proper signs 
of apocalyptic tradition were absent from Jesus’ life. While He ful- 
filled tradition He denied the externals. John strips off the externals 
and reveals an emancipated apocalypticism which other writers have 
failed to do. 

The author of Daniel expressed the coming of a victorious Mes- 
siah. Finally prophetic tradition was fulfilled, or such is the belief of 
the Christian Church. Then the author of Revelation wrote of a sec- 
ond coming of the Messiah and His Kingdom, a hope that has not 
been realized. Between these two outlooks is Jesus with the particu- 
lars of an apocalyptic religion made real; Jesus actually brought the 
other world within the sight and grasp of men. The eschatological 
features of the traditional apocalyptic world view have remained in 
the Church until this day. However, Jesus repudiated this very lit- 
eralism. Those who restrict Jesus to the traditional portents of apoc- 


4W. A. Smart, Still the Bible Speaks (Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1948), pp. 151- 
152. 
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alypticism fail to understand His radicalism or His insights into the 
religious life. 

“One thing may be said with confidence: the great event of the 
Gospel was now and here. Jesus was indulging in no empty alarm 
when he declared that the time was completed and the kingdom near 
at hand.’ Jesus believed that no world crisis was as pertinent to the 
individual as the crisis of decision in accepting or rejecting Himself 
as Saviour and God as Father. Every man was confronted with a 
choice which if affirmed would lead to a new life and acceptance into 
the Kingdom. If rejected, the individuals would be submerged in the 
world order which caused their moral conflict. The appearance of 
the Son of Man on earth made the decision immanent and crucial to 
all. The crux of the individual situation was not the loss of faith 
merely during times of national or religious persecution, but that it 
could happen anywhere and anytime. By acceptance of Jesus’ invi- 
tation to follow Him, participation in the Kingdom would imme- 
diately occur. Victory would replace defeat in the human heart. 

In final analysis we may determine definite values from the apoca- 
lyptic literature which has its origin in religious experience. When 
man reaches an impasse, God acts. God makes Himself known in 
history, not as a Deistic conception who sits on the lip of outer space 
watching history run riot, but as a God who proves triumphant in 
the very field of human history. God is the goal but not one afar off. 
In the same respect we may deduce that no individual is without the 
sight of God. Such a view of the world is a belief of faith. Certainly 
the apocalyptic writers express a dynamic faith, for history is “not 
a tale told by an idiot, signifying nothing?’ 

Again, we must never lose sight of those values which Jesus ex- 
pressed in His concept of apocalypticism devoid of the external tra- 
ditions. He incorporated in His message the vital details and presented 
them as an ever-present factor to man. The deliverance which men 
prayed for, longed for, or hoped for, was for the asking. It was not 


*Paul Elmer More, The Christ of the New Testament, Vol. III of The Greek Tradition 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1924), p. 67. 
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God alone but God and man together who would triumph over an 
existing order where some men defied God. 

The apocalyptic insights are relevant to any age. However we 
must not fail to see that traditional elements are not the core of the 
message, but it is the vital insights of central religious experience. The 
men and women of any age who cry out to God for help may well 
place their trust in this living faith. That world to which the apoca- 
lyptist looked for help became known when God appeared to men 
in the person of His Son. The new heaven has become the possi- 
bility of a new earth. 


Psalm Before Dawn 


By GERHARD FRIEDRICH 


The voice of a distant bird 
Awakened me, 

And I saw that it was still night, 
And I spoke to the night: 


O Lord, 

The valleys of darkness 

Are deep in my own mind. 

The glorious light of the morning 
Dwells upon the summits 

Of my own heart. 

Could I but lift the abyss of my soul 
‘Toward the heavens, 

Or take the sun and the moon 
And the myriads of stars 

And plant them firmly 

Within my breast. 

I have been yearning for light 

As a barren field longs for the rain, 
That it might live again 

And bring forth fruit. 

Patience is a hard task. 

Fill me, O Lord, 

Transcend me! 

Quicken me altogether 

And make me anew. 

The brightness of the day is slow. 
How long shall I wait? 


I 


The Dementia of Nations 


BY 
STANTON A. COBLENTZ 


\ Vien JOHN JONES OR MARY SMITH acts with 
extreme eccentricity, we do not ordinarily seek the cause solely in 
the economic and political surroundings. When Joe Brown takes 
to beating his wife, or sending poison buns to the neighbors, or danc- 
ing naked on the roof, we may admit that financial troubles and the 
waste and worries of modern life have been among the unbalancing 
forces; but at most we regard these as the indirect causes and would 
feel safer in leaving the analysis to the psychiatrist than to the politi- 
cal economist. 

It is therefore strange that this attitude, which is accepted as nat- 
ural in the case of an individual, is rarely or never applied to large 
groups of individuals, and in particular to the greatest agglomera- 
tions of all—the nations. Yet it is with the human group somewhat 
as with the group of animals: the herd embodies the magnified tend- 
encies of its members. When, for example, a hundred or a thousand 
cattle stampede, we have nothing but the action of the individual 
made contagious and multiplied a hundred or a thousand times, with 
results far more severe than if the same number of isolated individuals 
had been involved. And if a hundred or a thousand individuals are 
afflicted with a phobia or a dangerous mania, then the group as a 
whole may be said to be suffering from such a phobia or dangerous 
mania; the group as a whole may be considered at least temporarily 
insane. ‘Io a degree at least, we recognize this truth with respect to 
mobs, whose psychology has been made a subject of intensive in- 
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quiry; but when we scrutinize the nations, we are more apt to sup- 
pose them to be dominated by inexorable economic or political laws, 
and are inclined to speak of forces such as “nationalism” “the right to 
self-determination;’ “a favorable balance of trade’’ the “pressure of 
population,’ the “have and have not” and other such safe and hoary 
commonplaces. 

While there may be a measure of truth behind these phrases, they 
tend to blind our eyes to some of the realities. They obscure the fact 
that what is largely needed in the world today is not so much an 
international economist or political analyst as a psychiatrist; that we 
are less called upon to solve questions of conflicting national interest 
than to unravel matters of abnormal psychology; that the condition 
of various parts of the earth is like that of patients who, thrown to- 
gether indiscriminately in a madhouse, are suffering from mental 
and nervous illnesses which no one takes the time to diagnose. On 
no other grounds can we account for the maniacal extremes of con- 
duct that have increasingly characterized the world in recent years. 

There are reasons for believing that modern nations have been im- 
mune from few of the complaints within the purview of psychiatry. 

To begin with a disturbance that has produced grotesque dis- 
orders of personality among individuals: many recent nations have 
been afflicted with an inferiority complex, resulting in grossly dan- 
gerous and provocative conduct. There is little question that this 
was among Japan’s ailments in pre-Pearl Harbor days: buffeted about 
in a world wherein the white man proclaimed his lordly eminence, 
the Mikado’s subjects felt a little like stepchildren. And this meant 
that they felt bound to assert their superiority, that they often be- 
came bumptious, officious and arrogant, that they bolstered their 
army and navy in order to bolster their self-respect, and waxed ag- 
gressive and made magniloquent gestures, as in their proclamation 
of the “Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere” This is not to imply 
that the inferiority complex is the sole explanation of Japan’s con- 
duct, but it is evident that it did play an important part. 

Much more deep-rooted was the inferiority complex from which 
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Germany had been suffering ever since the close of World War I. 
Surely, had the Allies been as well versed in the psychology of peace 
as in the diplomacy of slap-and-grab, they would have taken pains 
to spare their humbled foe that humiliation which gave rise to the 
inferiority complex and its attendant aberrations. Surely they would 
have done everything practicable to assuage Germany’s pride and 
save her from that sense of inadequacy which would inevitably cause 
her to seek self-justification by means of arms. Or, failing this, they 
would at least have made sure that she could not have gained the 
power to give her inferiority complex expression. Instead they 
shamed her in her own eyes no less than in the world’s; they sub- 
jected her to a pride-breaking foreign surveillance, and refused her 
even the lip service of recognition as an equal; they stripped her of 
the gauds of power no less than of its reality; and then, when she felt 
abused and cut off, when she was driven inward upon herself be- 
neath the ache of her abasement and craved the redemption she as- 
sumed a superior nation would seek, they negligently permitted her 
to rearm. 

Whether a similar course is to be followed today is still open to 
question. In any case, it is not difficult to understand Hitler’s success 
in playing upon an exclusive, irrational nationalism; not difficult to 
understand the welcome that greeted his incendiary racial ideas, the 
applause for the breaking with the League of Nations, the frenzied 
program of rearmament, the defiance of the Versailles ‘Treaty and of 
the Pact of Locarno. Germany, although she little realized it herself, 
was a sick nation—a nation psychologically ill; and only as a sick 
nation could she have been dealt with intelligently. But the illness, 
instead of being treated, was allowed to take an unimpeded course— 
with results to be seen today in the wrecked wharves of Hamburg 
and the shattered halls of Munich, in the ashes of millions slain in 
war and murdered in the most cold-blooded massacres of history, 
and in a physical and mental sickness that today contaminates not 
only Germany but much of Europe. 


Like mirages in a desert, delusions of grandeur sometimes arise 
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to mislead a nation. Even as some poor afflicted individual may con- 
ceive of himself as Washington or Napoleon, so a whole country 
may succumb to a megalomania in which it pictures itself playing 
some Horatian role in history. As in the case of an individual, the 
malady may have its roots in a sense of insufficiency, of inferiority; 
but its manifestation is in grandiloquent assumptions and an attitude 
of swagger and braggadocio. It is possible that to a degree that atti- 
tude underlies some of the obstructive tactics of the present-day 
Russians, as in their deliberate blockading of traffic in the British and 
American zones of Germany; but World War II was such a deflator 
of this particular form of expansiveness that, in order to observe the 
best examples, we must go back to pre-war days, and watch Italy’s 
“Sawdust Caesar” trying to give birth to a new Roman Empire, or 
Germany’s Fuehrer flinging fiery defiance at the world and presum- 
ably thinking of himself as a sort of reincarnation of the old war god 
Wotan leading the pristine Teutons to battle. Or we will have to 
glance at the racial fictions that bolstered the Germans in a belief in 
their peculiarly pure and distinguished blood, or the similar fictions 
by which the pre-war Japanese flattered themselves with their divine 
lineage. 

From the delusions of grandeur there arises what we may call an 
exhibitionist psychosis—a desire for strut and parade and self-display, 
a desire to dazzle and impress with flags and banners, marching troops, 
and piled-up armaments. Most modern nations—and all military pow- 
ers—are subject to this affliction; even we of the United States can 
hardly be considered immune; we reveal it in our peacetime “war 
games,’ in our display of air power over a large part of the earth’s 
surface, in our announcements of jet planes that have outstripped 
the speed of sound, and in the ostentatious secretiveness of our atomic 
experiments. An example of exhibitionism, in the case of Great Brit- 
ain, was to be seen in the autumn of 1935, when she sent formidable 
battle fleets to the Mediterranean, apparently in a mere empty dis- 
play of power, since she was unwilling to take any more positive 
measures to prevent the rape of Ethiopia. Germany, Italy, and Japan 
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of pre-war days were all, as indicated above, advanced victims of 
the disease; while Soviet Russia, to a degree before the war but to a 
much larger extent since, has not been free from that parading of 
troops in the Red Square and that vainglorious swinging of air fleets 
through the skies which betokens the exhibitionist complex. The 
characteristic of the complaint is invariably a blaring and boastful 
self-flaunting, which lacks a rational basis and frequently flies in the 
face of reason, since it is apt to provoke neighbor nations to greater 
preparedness and eventual aggression; while the tendency of the dis- 
ease is to grow progressively worse, small displays giving place to 
greater, until eventually the exhibitionism can find no further peace- 
ful scope, and seeks its theater amid the flare and thunder of battle. 

It would be hard to say just how many wars have been stimu- 
lated by this exaggerated exhibitionism, It was undoubtedly a pow- 
erful factor behind the campaigns of such renowned shedders of 
blood as Alexander the Great, Caesar, and Napoleon, and has been 
conspicuous in many lesser conflicts. It was a prime force, more than 
two hundred years ago, behind the grandiose and needless invasion 
of Russia by Charles XII of Sweden, and was an element, in the same 
century, behind the equally needless war-making of Frederick of 
Prussia. A little more recently it was prominent among the French 
revolutionary armies, in which an attitude of “See what our young 
Republic can do!” traveled with the victorious troops. Subsequent- 
ly it has been among the forces provoking the Franco-Prussian War, 
the Spanish-American War, and both world wars; it has flamed be- 
side the Japanese armies in Manchuria, beside the storm troopers of 
Hitler in every new land they patrolled, and beside the Italian col- 
umns in Ethiopia. 

The latter, indeed, is a particularly good example of the work- 
ings of the disease, since exhibitionism (along with satisfaction of the 
inferiority complex) probably had far more to do with the encoun- 
ter than had the lust for territory. This will be apparent when it is 
considered that, although the Italian conquest was as rapid and easy 
as could have been expected (and was doomed to be as short-lived 
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as it was easy and rapid), the estimated cost was in the neighborhood 
of a billion dollars—a sum which, as the country’s subsequent desti- 
tution has only too greviously brought out, was not only enormous 
for so poor a land to pay, but would presumably have been refused 
with indignation had Mussolini originally demanded it as the pur- 
chase price of a strip of remote, sun-baked territory. But Mussolini 
did not demand any such sum as the purchase price; he demanded 
it as the price of taking Ethiopia to the accompaniment of a spec- 
tacular exhibitionism, and so of redeeming the stain of the Italian 
rout by the Ethiopians at Adowa forty years before. Hence, al- 
though much onerous effort was involved and rivers of blood were 
spilled, the Italians shouted their applause, gave of their hard-earned 
pennies and of their lives, and considered their overpriced purchase 
a triumph of their armed prowess. 

Mad! one will exclaim. Absolutely mad! But no more so than 
nations have been for thousands of years beneath the subtle persua- 
sions of the exhibitionist psychosis. 

Another abnormality affecting many nations is what we may 
term the persecution complex. In other words, the sufferers regard 
themselves as the particular targets of oppression, of contemplated 
assault from abroad, and consequently are fanatically eager to erect 
lines of defense. As a result of this complex there arises an anti-alien 
phobia, a morbid and exaggerated dread of other nations, which they 
believe to be plotting their destruction. The particular symptom of 
this disease is terror in the presence of shadows, and especially of 
imaginary shadows. It would appear that Russia has been suffering 
from something of this nature in her shuddery fears of foreign in- 
fluence and infiltrations and in her bristling attitude toward the non- 
communist world; this unquestionably has been the father of sus- 
picion, of an isolationist exclusiveness, and of growing armaments 
and armies. 

And can we in America say that we ourselves have been un- 
tainted? With our anti-communist scares and rages in the face of the 
fact that there are known to be but a handful of communists in the 
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country; with our dread of the atomic bomb in Russian hands de- 
spite our head start of years in making and stockpiling the weapon; 
with our almost frantic speed to overturn American traditions and 
institutions and build up a peacetime conscripted army regardless of 
the fact that the next war, if it comes, will certainly be waged mainly 
in the air; with our complete disregard of history and its bloody 
proof that defensive weapons in anyone’s hands can be turned into 
offensive—what can we say of ourselves but that we are the victims 
of a psychosis, of a collective persecution complex that blurs the 
realities amid the mists of fear? 

Just what such a complex may do to a nation was sadly illustrated 
by France in the years before 1939. No one will deny, in view of 
her experience in three wars, that she had a dangerous neighbor in 
Germany; but, likewise, no one will deny that her peril demanded 
the most restrained and cool-headed policy. As a result of her phobia, 
however, she failed to act when she might have acted; and when she 
did act her precautions were unrealistic, not to say senseless. At a 
time when Hitler’s troops goose-stepped into the Rhineland with 
counter-marching orders in the event of French action, French ac- 
tion was choked by unreasonable fears. And at a time when France 
still had the opportunity to take effective measures against the Ger- 
man threat, she not only frittered away her energies on domestic 
dissensions, but found imagined safety in the Maginot Line, which 
appeased her terror somewhat as a hole in the ground may console 
a frightened dog, but was actually no better than a pasteboard for- 
tification since it could be outflanked in two directions: overhead by 
Hitler’s air fleets, and along the coast by Hitler’s armies, inasmuch 
as it did not reach to the coast! Looking back today with dismal per- 
spective, we must admit that if there were any rational measures 
which France could have taken to avert World War II, those meas- 
ures were not adopted; and, correspondingly, if there were any ir- 
rational measures calculated to produce an imagined security, and 
at the same time to inflame German counteraction, those measures 
too were the order of the day. 
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Mad! one will cry once more. Absolutely mad! But no more so 
than the way of men and nations throughout all the blood-spotted 
length of history. 

Emotions of religious hysteria, reaching lengths that would be 
considered insane in an individual, have often revolved of late about 
the idol of the nation. Just as abhorrence, hatred, or disdain is felt 
toward everything beyond the national borders, so awe, veneration, 
or worship is entertained toward everything native. Thus, for the 
satisfaction of the religious hysteria a theology of the state is estab- 
lished; the nation is God, and since God can do no wrong, it is blas- 
phemy to attempt to criticize; hence the severest penalties are meted 
out for free speech. We saw this in pre-Pearl Harbor Japan, with its 
thought control, its human deity the Mikado, its militarization and 
its command of men and resources in the name of that deity. We saw 
it likewise in the Fuehrer god of Germany, and in the reverence 
developed toward the Nazi state as a sort of mystical supernatural 
entity; we observe it today in Soviet Russia in which Marxism has 
been converted into a religion, with Lenin as its saint and Moscow 
as its Mecca, while the Communist state itself is the Lord God, 
which is entitled to the obedience of its children, and correspond- 
ingly is empowered to suppress their heretical opinions and to exact 
absolute loyalty in word and deed. 

Obviously, if only one individual were to express his veneration 
and give his obedience to an entity so man-made and at the same time 
so vague, indefinable, and immaterial as the state, he would straight- 
way be hauled off to the nearest psychiatrist in order to have his head 
examined. Yet millions of men proclaim such veneration and show 
such obedience, and are honored as patriots. This is all the more cu- 
rious since, in order to qualify for this high title, the believer must 
discard all original thought and accept his views ready-made; must 
hate when he is expected to hate, suspect and fear when he is ex- 
pected to suspect and fear, strike when it is considered proper for 
him to strike, and lie down and pour out his blood when he is offi- 
cially asked to lie down and pour out his blood—and, incidentally, he 
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must be enthusiastic about the opportunity thus to serve the State 
cod. 

: Mad! Yes, mad, absolutely mad! Surely, only our familiarity 
with the State god prevents us from seeing how it produces a form 
of collective religious insanity. 

Another mass psychological perversion is the sadism that has af- 
flicted modern nations: sadism as evinced not only in warfare but 
in the persecution of minority groups. Examples are to be found in 
the Armenian massacres at the end of the last century, whereby 
eighty thousand persons are believed to have perished in the prov- 
inces; the persecution, early in the history of the Soviet regime, of 
the kulaks or well-to-do landowners, large numbers of whom were 
liquidated; and—grisly climax of the sadistic impulse throughout all 
the red millennia of man’s existence! —the extermination by the Nazis 
of six million Jews in the deliberate, cold-blooded fashion possible 
only to convinced fanatics. If we have not, in the latter case, the ex- 
ample of a whole people showing signs of homicidal insanity, then 
the executioner never lived who did not swing his ax in a spirit of 
sweet reasonableness and smiling brotherly love. 

But passing over this aberration—which, after all, though its mani- 
festations have been gory beyond belief, is fortunately not typical— 
we may turn to what is in some ways the major distortion of all: the 
phenomenon of split or multiple personality. 

Just as certain individuals are known to have unstable person- 
alities, wherein at times one entity predominates and at times a quite 
different force is in command, so the nations manifest a pathological 
changeability of character. Here, for example, we have the United 
States loudly proclaiming its loyalty to the ideals of the United Na- 
tions; and we see it, in its Greek policy, by-passing and discrediting — 
the United Nations. We observe the United States recognizing the 
Jewish state in Palestine, while preserving an arms embargo that — 
denies this state the fruits of recognition; and, by the same token, we 
see Great Britain scrupulously ready to fulfil her “treaty obligations” 
by supplying the Arabs with money that will go for munitions, while 
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showing no evidence of a desire to respect her proclaimed obliga- 
tion to remain “neutral? We see how our own country and England, 
despite our avowed opposition to Fascism, have successively flirted 
with the Vichy government in France, the Franco regime in Spain, 
and the dictatorial and repressive royal rulers of Greece; and we have 
observed how both the Dutch and the British, after fighting the men- 
ace of a tyrannical overlordship at home, fought to impose much of 
the same type of overlordship in Indonesia. We have heard how the 
United States and Russia, while claiming to be amiable-minded as a 
kitten and peace-loving as a tree in a wood, have hurled accusations 
and denunciations freely at one another; and though we are not of- 
ficially at war, our official spokesmen have time after time spoken of 
Russia as the enemy we must fear and the foe against which we must 
defend ourselves. And while wholesale defensive measures are be- 
ing taken, both here and abroad, we put forth less effort to settle our 
difficulties amicably than it would take to construct one super-air- 
craft carrier or produce one squadron of super-bombing planes. And 
this:in the face of the fact that, if war comes, we will inevitably be 
not only the users but the targets of the most efficiently devastating 
weapons that the misguided genius of man has ever evolved. 

Mad! one will again lament. Utterly mad, mad, mad! Truly, the 
disintegration of personality has reached an advanced stage when we 
can be convinced peace lovers in our thoughts and determined war 
makers in our actions. 

Possibly, therefore, what we need is a skilled psychiatrist to treat 
the nations and make them whole again. This may, indeed, be too 
much to ask for; and it is questionable if most of the nations are not 
already too sadly affected to be willing to consult a psychiatrist. But 
failing the proper diagnosis and treatment, the various mental ail- 
ments are likely to grow worse, until the last vestige of sanity will 
have disappeared, and the only hope of a cure will be through drastic 
and possibly fatal means, when the whole earth will again be red- 
dened with a contagious suicidal frenzy. 
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The Daemonic and Experimental 
in Emerson 
BY 


CARL F. STRAUCH 


I. EMERSON is ever to regain something of 
the critical stature he possessed before and after his death, I hazard 
the prophecy that it will be through a revaluation of his works, and 
especially his poetry, as the expression of an ambivalent personality 
precariously maintaining his equipoise in a continuous process of 
mastering the elements that for him constituted life. For certainly 
during the past thirty years the critical rejection of Emerson has 
been complete, and precisely in those ideas and qualities for which 
in that earlier period he was regarded as one of the eminent creative 
forces. 

Critics as various as Charles Eliot Norton, John Burroughs, 
Edwin Whipple, William T. Harris, Joel Benton, and Clarence 
Stedman, each from his own special point of view, valued Emerson 
as one of the deathless spokesmen of the moral sentiment; and if 
several of them added that he was likewise an eloquent interpreter 
of the laws of science, it was to show that he perceived law every- 
where and accordingly to extend his claims to greatness. If Matthew 
Arnold struck Emerson’s worshipful countrymen as churlish in 
withholding professional honors from the philosopher, man_ of 
letters, and poet, he made amends by agreeing with everyone about 
the immense moral value of the essays, for Emerson was, in the 
memorable phrasing, “the friend and aider of those who would live 
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in the spirit? Certainly in those Victorian years of Indian summer 
repose nobody thought of challenging Emerson’s integrity. 

In these latter years, however, Emerson has been progressively 
dismissed for his Puritanism, optimism, self-reliance, philosophizing 
of science, and mysticism. In his Ralph Waldo Emerson, published 
in 1907, the romantic academician George Edward Woodberry, 
emphasizing the elements of ecstasy in the poetry, broke with the 
tradition of the moral sentiment and preluded the revolt that was 
shortly to occur outside academic circles: “In this poetic outlet of 
his genius he found a new liberty; in his prose he was still much 
engaged to his past, and always dragged the chain of the moral senti- 
ment; here he was free, and his nature disclosed unsuspected and 
fundamental vigours, and at times even what he would have called 
daemonic power:” 

Some appreciation and understanding Emerson did receive, for 
across two decades (1910-1930) of gathering revolt against Vic- 
torianism and Puritanism, in which not only Emerson, but also 
Tennyson and Longfellow had their heads chopped off, the line of 
descent from Woodberry to Alfred Kreymborg, in Our Singing 
Strength (1929), is discernible in the relish both had for the 
daemonic element in the poetry. Furthermore, as this earlier period 
of insurgence drew to a close, Henry Seidel Canby, in his Classic 
Americans (1931), entered a belated protest against “the realists,’ 
who had fastened upon Emerson “as an archetype in their rather 
ignorant war against Puritanism?’ Yet in the 1930’s, when the indict- 
ment of Puritanism had for the most part been abandoned, able 
critics, and chiefly academic, were to level much deadlier charges 
against him. 

In The Atlantic Monthly for October, 1930, James Truslow 
Adams described Emerson as a propounder of a “fatally easy” intui- 
tive philosophy, as a “victim to that vast American optimism,’ and 
as an apologist for the ruthless acquisition of wealth. It was inevitable 
that someone should deliver this last indictment from Marxist 
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grounds, and Bernard Smith did so in his Forces in American Criti- 
cism (1939). When Professor Matthiessen repeated the accusation 
in American Renaissance (1941) it was merely to underscore the 
fact that for the decade of the Great Depression Emerson was iden- 
tified with intransigent capitalism as its hierophantic and irresponsible 
spokesman. It was in the same hostile decade that Professor Beach, 
in The Concept of Nature in Nineteenth-Century English Poetry 
(1936), dismissed Emerson as an interpreter of the laws of science, 
that supreme accolade of the 1870’s and 1880's, for “he never 
rightly understood the implications of evolution—that man. . . has 
everything to learn from the universe, the world of things—about 
nature, about himself, his own mind, his moral being, and his very 
spirit.’ 

Of the foregoing, Beach and especially Matthiessen have revealed 
frequent sympathetic insights, but uncompromisingly hostile and 
therefore much more damaging is the attack which Yvor Winters 
has made upon the philosophy, the mysticism, and the integrity of 
the man himself. In “Jones Very and R. W. Emerson;’ which 
appeared originally in The American Review for May, 1936, and 
later in Maule’s Curse (1938), Winters presented Very’s mysticism 
as a genuine submission of the will to God in contrast to Emerson’s 
as “a kind of good-natured self-indulgence”? Emerson never really 
experienced what he recommended, “and judged in his own terms 
he was a failure?’ “His poetry deals not with the experience, but with 
his own theory of the experience; it is not mystical poetry but gnomic 
or didactic, poetry, and as the ideas expounded will not stand Inspec- 
tion, the poetry is ultimately poor in spite of a good deal of vigorous 
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phrasing? 

From several pages of the essay we may gather together the more 
precise terms of the indictment: Emerson believed “that flesh and 
spirit were one” and “that all impulses were of divine origin”; he 
substituted “for a doctrine of values a doctrine of equivalence;’ and 
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for himself trusted implicitly “the whimsical turns of his thought?’ 
Having made such a destructive analysis, Winters can only conclude 
that if Emerson had surrendered his will “he would have been mad, 
that is, an automaton guided by instinct?’ In another essay, “The 
Significance of The Bridge, by Hart Crane} Winters makes explicit 
his own understanding of the automatism which he has detected in 
Emerson’s works: 


That is right for me which is after my constitution; that is 
right for you which is after yours; the Oversoul will guide 
us both in the ways which best befit us, if we will both only 
follow our impulses. My impulse to commit incest may 
horrify you; your impulse to commit murder and arson 
may horrify me; but we should ignore each other and 
proceed.* 


Being “at the core .. . a fraud and a sentimentalist;’ Emerson could 
write a poem like “Mithridates” “with no realization of its implica- 
tions”*; but they emerge in the mad career of Hart Crane, who, 
living the Emersonian doctrine with an “intense religious passion,’ 
indulged his impulses for homosexuality and for alcoholism. 

Here at last, the outer works invested and destroyed, we have 
penetrated the inner shrine of Emerson’s spiritual being, and here 
the defense must be set up. When Professor Theodore Morrison, in 
the Pacific Spectator for the summer of 1947, wishing to encourage 
young poets to find themselves in this most confused period for the 
creative spirit, commended to them “the old Emersonian doctrine, 
shorn of its Emersonian metaphysic—self-reliance,’ he was succinctly 
rendering the view that the personality, the character of Emerson 
somehow triumphs over all the deductions we may make from the 
reputation of the philosopher, the man of letters, the poet. It is, in 
short, Matthew Arnold’s view. However the matter may have 
appeared to James Truslow Adams, Emerson’s intuitive philosophy 
did not, in fact, yield “fatally easy” victories, nor did the self-reliance 
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and the masterful poise and serenity come in any but the hard way. 

Most rewarding of all the autobiographical revelations in the 
poetry is that which permits us to witness Emerson’s struggle with 
the primordial elements that were for him the essence of life. For 


the man who wrote of intellect, 


Gravely it broods apart on joy, 
And, truth to tell, amused by pain. 


the universe and human experience resolved themselves, upon in- 
tellectual analysis, into certain moral attractions and repulsions 
which, of course, had their analogues in the physical sciences. In his 
short poem ‘“‘Grace” (1833) Emerson recorded his thankful aware- 
ness of the defenses provided against sin by his “preventing God” 
Upon abandoning the parapet, he discovered himself “in the roaring 
gulf below’”—bobbing up and down helplessly on the waves of Ex- 
perience, Compensation, Politics, Heroism, Character, Prudence, 
Power, and Illusions. These are the titles of some of the angular 
verses which he gathered together from their places at the head of 
essays and printed, most of them, in the May-Day volume as Elements 
and Mottoes. Of them all, “Experience” renders best that sense of 
bafflement and loss which is discoverable likewise in ““Forerunners” 
and “Days,’ but here etched in a black-and-white surrealistic vignette, 


The lords of life, the lords of life,— 
I saw them pass 

In their own guise, 

Like and unlike, 

Portly and grim,— 

Use and Surprise, 

Surface and Dream, 

Succession swift and spectral Wrong, 
‘Temperament without a tongue, 
And the inventor of the game 
Omnipresent without name;— 

Some to see, some to be guessed, 
They marched from east to west: 
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Little man, least of all, 

Among the legs of his guardians tall, 

Walked about with puzzled look. 
Only in the poetry do we clearly discern how Emerson mollified 
the elements, harmonized extremes, and finally after much precarious 
intellectual and moral experience established his notable poise on 
the base rock of moral idealism. 

The question of personal ethics in the cosmic process of pro- 
gressive evolution is, undoubtedly, the most important for any 
student of Emerson, for it involves the metaphysics and optimism; 
and Winters is therefore as a moral critic properly concerned. Here 
I wish to isolate one of the elements in Emerson’s experience—the 
daemonic—show the interaction between it and Emerson’s experi- 
mental mood, and trace the resolution of the whole problem in the 
emergence of moral idealism. I can do no better than to begin with 
the essay “Circles;’ one of the star exhibits in Winters’ trial and 
verdict. 

In “Circles” Emerson argues that the phenomenal world of 
nature, civilization, literature, religion, and the like has no stability, 
is ever fluid, and man, properly interpreting the universe, beholds 
““a system of concentric circles,’ “the same law of eternal procession,’ 
a “central life” laboring “to create a life and thought as large and 
excellent as itself?” After seventeen pages of such circular, cosmic, 
and impersonal discourse, the reader might well ask, and Emerson 
is aware that the reader will ask, whether this idealistic determinism 
does not eradicate any real distinction between good and bad conduct 
since we are all, evidently, willy-nilly to be propelled onward and 
outward and upward. At this point, therefore, Emerson set down 
the following passage, which Winters quotes with an indicated 
omission of one sentence (here in brackets), but with no indication 
to the reader that he is omitting Emerson’s italics in a key clause: 


And thus, O circular philosopher, I hear some reader 
exclaim, you have arrived at a fine Pyrrhonism, at an 
equivalence and indifferency of all actions, and would fain 
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teach us that if we are true, forsooth, our crimes may be 
lively stones out of which we shall construct the temple of 


the true God! 

I am not careful to justify myself. [I own I am 
gladdened by seeing the predominance of the saccharine 
principle throughout vegetable nature, and not less by 
beholding in morals that unrestrained inundation of the 
principle of good into every chink and hole that selfishness 
has left open, yea into selfishness and sin itself; so that no 
evil is pure, nor hell itself without its extreme satisfactions. | 
But lest I should mislead any when I have my own head 
and obey my whims, let me remind the reader that I am 
only an experimenter. Do not set the least value on what I 
do, or the least discredit on what I do not, as if I pretended 
to settle any thing as true or false. I unsettle all things. No 
facts are to me sacred; none are profane; I simply experi- 
ment, an endless seeker with no Past at my back. 


In these two paragraphs Emerson momentarily descends in his 
discussion from the cosmic plane to the personal, in the first para- 
graph looking at the problem of personal conduct from the point of 
view of the reader and in the second from his own. An immense 
importance attaches to the words if we are true, and it is highly 
significant that they are italicized in every edition of Essays, First 
Series. The first paragraph, then, hangs upon these words, for 
involved in the whole problem of conduct is the attitude which 
they express. True to what? True to my nature? True to my impulses? 
So Winters would interpret the whole passage, in spite of Emerson’s 
care to reveal the implication of the italics in the succeeding three 
pages of the essay and, with thundering finality, I should think, to 
subjoin a warning on the last page. As for the famous passage which 
culminates in Emerson’s declaring himself an experimenter, it yields 
nothing more than a plain warning that the reader is not to accept 
Emerson’s whims and actions as philosophical criteria. 

Having disposed of his own conduct, Emerson proceeds to 
establish three criteria by which the reader may test the significant 
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if we are true. At the beginning of the essay he had said, “There are 
no fixtures in nature?’ But there is the obverse of nature, the soul, 
and he now asserts the first criterion, “some principle of fixture or 
stability in the soul’ For his second criterion he proceeds to a state- 
ment of the revivifying power of moral idealism: “Let them then 
become organs of the Holy Ghost; let them be lovers; let them 
behold truth; and their eyes are uplifted, their wrinkles smoothed, 
they are perfumed again with hope and power?’ In this manner does 
Emerson say that the stability in the soul reveals itself in personal 
moral behavior; he asserts finally that it also manifests itself in history, 
on a scale larger than the personal, “through the strength of ideas, as 
the works of genius and religion” So thoughtful is he not to mislead 
anyone, so careful is he to eliminate both the mere whims of an 
experimenter and the mere impulses of his readers, and so desirous 
to leave with those readers the clearest impression of the impersonal 
truth concerning the significant if we are true that to the three cri- 
teria he appends the following preachment: “Dreams and drunken- 
ness, the use of opium and alcohol are the semblance and counterfeit 
of this oracular genius, and hence their dangerous attraction to men. 
For the like reason they ask the aid of wild passions, as in gaming 
and war, to ape in some manner these flames and generosities of the 
heart?’ 

In the face of this analysis there is no ground for believing that 
Emerson admits “that he has eliminated values;’ or that Emerson, 
through his homunculus Whitman, has established the ultimate sanc- 
tion for Hart Crane’s religiously passionate indulgence of his impulse 
for homosexuality and his impulse for alcoholism. 

Actually, although Winters has erred in supposing that PGircies? 
preaches the doctrine of equivalence, Emerson has made elsewhere 
a forthright declaration on the indifferency of actions. In “The 
Park;’ printed in The Dial for January, 1842, Emerson proclaimed 
his discomfort under 

The yoke of conscience masterful, 


Which galls me everywhere. 
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And in the final stanza he unequivocally set forth a daring justifica- 


tion of bad actions: 
Yet spake yon purple mountain, 
Yet said yon ancient wood, 
That Night or Day, that Love or Crime, 
Leads all souls to the Good. 

Emerson’s celebrated polarity, with which every serious student 
must come to terms, is even more abundantly displayed in the MS 
journals and verse books deposited in the Houghton Library than 
in the published works themselves. One striking instance, for ex- 
ample, occurs on page 235 of verse book P, where “Grace,” express- 
ing a devout thankfulness to God for “the defences thou hast round 
me set}’ is contrasted with the fragment beginning “But if thou do 
thy best;’ celebrating moral self-reliance. Emerson exhibited this 
polarity even more dramatically, however, when he submitted to 
Margaret Fuller for printing in The Dial not only “The Park,’ the 
strongest possible statement of the doctrine of equivalence, but also 
“Grace,” the strongest possible statement of moral values. The 
separation of these little poems in the Centenary edition has entailed 
a regrettable loss of emphasis. 

Emerson’s remark in “Circles” that he is an experimenter with 
no past at his back is the fountainhead in which a number of passages, 
both prose and poetical, find their source. There is the statement in 
“Self-Reliance”: “He who would gather immortal palms must not 
be hindered by the name of goodness, but must explore if it be good- 
ness.’ ‘here is his recollection in the same essay of how when he 
was young he had said to a valued adviser that if he were the Devil’s 
child he would then live from the Devil. Again in the same essay he 
declares, “I would write on the lintels of the door-post, Whim? In 
the Journals Emerson claims for himself the freedom to commit 
adultery if he wishes. In his autobiographical poem “Uriel” he has 
the expression “out of the good of evil born?’ and the statement 
“Evil will bless?’ followed by a quatrain which expresses his own 
awareness of the result of the doctrine of equivalence: 
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The balance-beam of Fate was bent; 
The bounds of good and ill were rent; 
Strong Hades could not keep his own, 
But all slid to confusion. 


With these flewrs du mal of the late 1830’s and early 1840's we 
have come a great moral distance from the piety of “Grace” and 
“the defences thou hast round me set)’ written in 1833. It should be 
perfectly obvious, however, that, like the statement in “Circles?” all 
these passages are highly personal and reflect, as Dr. Emerson observes 
in his Centenary note on “Experience;’ the experimental mood of the 
Emerson of the middle period. It should be likewise perfectly obvious 
from remarks on society in “Self-Reliance” that in this mood he was 
rebelling not so much against the past as against the present. “Society 
everywhere is in conspiracy against the manhood of every one of 
its members. Society is a joint-stock company, in which the members 
agree, for the better securing of his bread to each shareholder, to 
surrender the liberty and culture of the eater?’ “The sinew and heart 
of man seem to be drawn out, and we are become timorous, despond- 
ing whimperers.’ We must affirm the dramatic importance of the 
experimentalist mood in Emerson’s growth, but serious distortion 
undoubtedly results if passages reflecting a personal struggle arising 
out of crises too familiar to repeat here are taken out of context and 
erroneously assigned the validity of a philosophy. 

Even while he is giving the most liberal expression to his experi- 
mentalist mood, Emerson is aware that he is testing his relationship 
to society and hence is on transitional ground, for he says in “Self- 
Reliance?’ “I hope it is better than whim at last,’ and in “Saadi,’ a 
poetical transcript of spiritual autobiography printed in The Dial for 
October, 1842, he contrasts two pieces of advice, that of the “sad- 
eyed Fakirs”: 

Smite the white breasts which thee fed, 
Stuff sharp thorns beneath the head 
Of them thou shouldst have comforted; 


For out of woe and out of crime 
Draws the heart a lore sublime. 
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and, in refutation, the advice of the Muse: 
But thou, joy-giver and enjoyer, 
Unknowing war, unknowing crime, 
Gentle Saadi, mind thy rhyme; 

Emerson’s experimentalism has that relationship to his philosophy 
which an arc has to a straight line. The point in the straight line 
from which the arc leaps is the familiar statement in “Self-Reliance, 
“Nothing is at last sacred but the integrity of your own mind” But 
however far into the intense inane Emerson’s arc may plunge, it 
does at last return to the straight line, as may be seen in “Saadi” and 
in “Self-Reliance}’ when, having given due expression to his personal 
mood, Emerson proceeds to a statement of the impersonal philosophic 
truth, “the aboriginal Self, on which a universal reliance may be 
grounded,’ “the essence of genius, of virtue, and of life, which we 
call Spontaneity or Instinct.’ “We denote this primary wisdom as 
Intuition,’ he continues, “whilst all later teachings are tuitions.’ “We 
lie,’ he says, “in the lap of immense intelligence, which makes us 
receivers of its truth and organs of its activity?’ This philosophic 
perception, he later asserts, rather than whim or impulse, is to guide 
his behavior: “Henceforward I am the truth’s. Be it known unto 
you that henceforward I obey no law less than the eternal law. . . . 
I shall endeavor to nourish my parents, to support my family, to be 
the chaste husband of one wife,—but these relations I must fill after 
a new and unprecedented way:’ The mingling of personal whim and 
impersonal truth in “Circles” and “Self-Reliance” may be baffling 
upon a first reading, and the variable, poetical expression, instead of 
precise philosophical terminology, may indeed enhance the diffi- 
culty; but the two strands of thought are discernible and not only 
can, but must be disengaged. 

It is a question whether Emerson’s abundant recognition of the 
daemonic did not, like his philosophic individualism, contribute to 
his experimentalism. For he was overwhelmingly impressed by the 


flood-tide of power rushing through astronomical space and man 
and the rich variety of life besides. 
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The link between personal experimentalism and the daemonic 
is supplied by “‘Mithridates)’ in which Emerson expresses his enor- 
mous desire to absorb all natures. The experience is amoral, related 
to nothing in the universe above raw, violent energies, and self- 
justified in its piercing thrills, whatever the result: 


Hither! take me, use me, fill me, 
Vein and artery, though ye kill me! 


Another expression of the daemonic involving the personality of 
the poet is “Bacchus;’ in which mere energy and thrill are caught 
up in a higher vision. In Emerson’s ecstatic prayer for “the remem- 
bering wine,’ 

That I intoxicated, 

And by the draught assimilated, 

May float at pleasure through all natures; 


we have an imperishable evocation of idealistic primitivism: 


Refresh the faded tints, 

Recut the aged prints, 

And write my old adventures with the pen 
Which on the first day drew, 

Upon the tablets blue, 

The dancing Pleiads and eternal men. 


In another guise the daemonic becomes merely one expression of 
the universe, dire and tinged with a note of contempt for puny, 
insignificant man. In ‘““The Daemonic Love’: 


In his prowess he exults, 

And the multitude insults. 

His impatient looks devour 

Oft the humble and the poor; 
And, seeing his eye glare, 

They drop their few pale flowers, 
Gathered with hope to please, 
Along the mountain towers,— 
Lose courage, and despair. 

He will never be gainsaid,— 
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Pitiless, will not be stayed; 
His hot tyranny 


Burns up every other tie. 


In ‘““Woodnotes II”: 


Delights the dreadful Destiny 

To fling his voice into the tree, 

And shock thy weak ear with a note 
Breathed from the everlasting throat. 


In “Monadnoc” (the mountain speaking about the spruce clerk): 


I scowl on him with my cloud, 

With my north wind chill his blood; 
I lame him, clattering down the rocks; 
And to live he is in fear. 

Then, at last, I let him down 

Once more into his dapper town, 

To chatter, frightened, to his clan 
And forget me if he can. 

In the evolution of Emerson’s treatment of the daemonic perhaps 
the most important poem is the transitional “Ode Inscribed to W. H. 
Channing,’ in which moral idealism emerges to confront the dae- 
monic. In the following tribute which Emerson pays to power 
flowing abroad in the universe and making of men its instruments, 
there is a rough approximation of morality: 

The over-god 

Who marries Right to Might, 
Who peoples, unpeoples,— 
He who exterminates 

Races by stronger races, 
Black by white faces,— 
Knows to bring honey 

Out of the lion; 

Grafts gentlest scion 


On pirate and Turk. 


If we sought philosophic justification of this passage we would dis- 
cover it in the familiar formula, “the good out of evil born” derived 
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from Plotinus’ theory of emanation. But the passage is also an accu- 
rate reading of history, in its recognition that the grandsons of suc- 
cessful plunderers may well become gentlemen and join the best 
clubs; and since philosophy and history qualify each other, so that 
the over-god strikes one as being a tribal deity like Jahveh, one can 
do no better than to regard these verses as an expression of natural- 
istic moralism. The same poem does, however, contain Emerson’s 
famous humanistic pronouncement: 


There are two laws discrete, 
Not reconciled,— 

Law for man, and law for thing; 
The last builds town and fleet, 
But it runs wild, 

And doth the man unking. 


Here we are on a personal level of moral values, with the counsel 
further on, that man is to “serve law for man?’ Emerson’s unmistak- 
able intention is to contrast two equally valid observations on two 
distinct areas of action, the one cosmic, in which the over-god uses 
epochs to achieve his results, the other personal, in which moral ideal- 
ism supplants its rough approximation and becomes the guide to be- 
havior. This dualism remains unresolved in the poem and through- 
out the whole range of Emerson’s works except insofar as his re- 
peated insistence on morals and free will lays claim upon the reader’s 
allegiance. Perhaps the most important observation to make upon 
these two passages is that for the first time in his treatment of the 
daemonic, Emerson has brought it into visible human horizons as a 
problem disturbing the placid routine of his own life. 

Most of the poems from which I have quoted appeared in Poems 
(1846), and if that volume closes on this unresolved note, May-Day 
(1867) introduces us to a daemonic world of chastened strength and 
almost classic proportions. In “Seashore” a genial and benignant re- 
gard for “‘credulous and imaginative man” and in “Solution” and 
“Song of Nature” a warm solicitude displace the dire and harsh con- 
tempt in ““Monadnoc:’ However pessimistic the tone of “Song of 
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af universe are expected to 
Nature” the resources and powers of the \ Pp 
serve the higher purposes which converge in man: 


I tire of globes and races, 

Too long the game is played; 

What without him is summer’s pomp, 
Or winter’s frozen shade? 

I travail in pain for him, 

My creatures travail and wait; 

His couriers come by squadrons, 

He comes not to the gate. 


Much the same sort of thing is said in ““The Adirondacs”: 


A spasm throbbing through the pedestals 
Of Alp and Andes, isle and continent, 
Urging astonished Chaos with a thrill 
To be a brain, or serve the brain of man. 


In “Voluntaries” the triumph of moral idealism over the daemonic is 


complete, and out of the perfect synthesis of the two elements arises 


that high austerity for which Emerson has in the past been so justly 


praised: 


Blooms the laurel which belongs 

‘To the valiant chief who fights; 

I see the wreaths, I hear the songs 
Lauding the Eternal Rights, 

Victors over daily wrongs: 

Awful victors, they misguide 

Whom they will destroy, 

And their coming triumph hide 

In our downfall, or our joy: 

They reach no term, they never sleep, 
In equal strength through space abide; 
Though, feigning dwarfs, they crouch and creep, 
The strong they slay, the swift outstride: 
Fate’s grass grows rank in valley clods, 
And rankly on the castled steep,— 

Speak it firmly, these are gods, 

All are ghosts beside. 
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It is of the highest significance that “Ode Inscribed to W. H. 
Channing,’ which marks the transition in Emerson’s treatment of the 
daemonic, and “‘Voluntaries?’ which marks the culmination, should 
both have for their subject the national crisis of slavery, the para- 
mount political and moral question of his day which, in bringing him 
close to the people, tested the integrity of his philosophic idealism 
with the magnetic attraction of affairs. If in “Mithridates” Emerson 
abundantly acknowledged the raw energy of the daemonic and its 
perilous attractions, he was not bound by his philosophy to sacrifice 
himself, like an automaton, to that energy and those attractions. But 
sooner or later he was bound to see that slavery was a matter of some 
importance to his philosophy. Hence, believing in a free, moral uni- 
verse permitting a private choice, he made his choice. 

The revaluation of Emerson, which must, as I think, start from 
his psychological ambivalence, will mean little if it does not proceed 
to the results of his struggle to maintain his poise in the midst of the 
conflicting elements of life. In conclusion I may, therefore, hazard 
another prophecy, that in the emphasis on moral idealism the revalu- 
ation will come close to the verdict which the critics of the 1870s 
and 1880’s rendered. Time will likewise mitigate the severity of Pro- 
fessor Beach’s judgment against Emerson as an interpreter of science. 
Scientific laws themselves have become mere statistical averages, and 
if science has in a sense become a fiction then each poet’s imaginative 
recreation of the universe may be accepted in its own terms for what- 
ever appeal it may make to the reader. The Emersonian world-view 
is in the stream of the most enduring intellectual and imaginative 
tradition of the Western World—Platonism and Neo-Platonism. 


Current Thought 


PHILOSOPHY EAST AND WEST 


We welcome the appearance of an exceptionally important new Quarterly 
Journal of Oriental and Comparative Thought, entitled Philosophy —East and 
West, issued by the University of Hawaii Press, the first number of which ap- 
peared in April, 1951. Professor Charles A. Moore, Chairman of the University 
of Hawaii Department of Philosophy, is the editor. He has already won wide 
recognition in the field of comparative philosophy as the organizer and master 
of ceremonies of two important East-West Philosophers’ Conferences held at 
the University of Hawaii. He edited the published addresses of both of these 
conferences. Papers submitted to the First Conference, which was held in 1939, 
are available under the title Philosophy—East and West, which title is now giv- 
en to the new quarterly journal. Papers submitted to the second conference, 
which took place in the summer of 1949, are now also available in the volume 
entitled Essays in East-West Philosophy—An Attempt at World Philosophical 
Synthesis. Both of these important volumes are published by the University 
of Hawaii Press. 

In the prospectus announcing the new journal the editor writes: 
Philosophy—East and West is founded on the premise that research in 
comparative philosophy—particularly that which is directed toward 
greater mutual understanding and intellectual cooperation—is of vital 
importance at this stage in our world’s history. It is the purpose of the 
journal to stimulate interest and research in this special field by pro- 
viding greater opportunity for publication of appropriate articles, 
translations, abstracts, book reviews, bibliographies, and glossaries. 

The journal was originally proposed and planned at the East-West 
Philosophers’ Conference held at the University of Hawaii in 1949. 
It will, in part, continue the work begun at the Conference and en- 
courage further study of the problems which the Conference ex- 
plored. One of the major contributions of the Conference was to cite 
and formulate unresolved basic problems. These will constitute spe- 
cific projects for study and research. The journal will provide a me- 
dium for bringing the results of this research to interested scholars. 


Advisory editors of Philosophy—East and West include Professors Edwin 
A. Burtt, William Ray Dennes, Irwin Edman, Homer H. Dubs, Hu Shih, 
Filmer S. C. Northrop, S. Radhakrishnan, and John Wild. Among the board 
of editors are Archie J. Bahm, Cornelius Krusé, Charles Morris, P. T. Raju, 
D. 'T. Suzuki, and others. With such an excellent editorial staff the journal de- 
serves to be included among the current philosophical journals subscribed to 
by every first-class library. 

A number of valuable articles were contributed to the first number. An 
informative symposium on the nature of philosophical synthesis was contrib- 
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uted by John Dewey, S. Radhakrishnan, and George Santayana. Professor Paul 
Masson-Oursel explained why “True Philosophy” is necessarily “Comparative 
Philosophy?’ and Professor J. Kwee Swan List expounded “The Methods of 
Comparative Philosophy’ There were two articles on Zen Buddhism: “Poetry, 
Metaphysics, and the Spirit of Zen” by Professor Harold E. McCarthy, and 
“America, Existentialism, and Zen” by Professor Van Meter Ames. Professor 
Dubs discussed “The Development of Altruism in Confucianism” This number 
also contains other brief discussions of topics and personalities, valuable book 
reviews, and summaries of articles in current periodicals. 

We heartily congratulate Professor Moore and the University of Hawaii 
for launching this significant journal. May it richly prosper and attain its pri- 
mary objectives, which, to use the expressions of Professor Moore, are to fur- 
ther “trans-cultural cooperation,’ to promote “significant research in East- 
West Philosophy,’ and to encourage “progress in world philosophy”’ 


DANIEL S. ROBINSON 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE PACIFIC DIVISION OF THE 
AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


For the first time in its quarter century of existence the Pacific Division jour- 
neyed to Vancouver, B. C., Canada, for its annual meeting. The time had been 
changed to September in order to enable members to combine the northward 
journey with vacations. A number took advantage of this arrangement and 
brought their families. One of the new dormitories for women was turned over 
to the Association for sleeping quarters and for meetings. Meals were served in 
the Faculty Dining Club. 

The first afternoon was devoted to two papers, and a tea at the home of 
President and Mrs. N. A. M. Mackenzie. The first paper by Arthur Pap on 
Semantic Analysis and Psycho-Physical Dualism was a critical analysis of 
Ryle’s critique of the Sense-Datum theory in his book The Concept of Mind, 
as a means of revealing limitations of the “argument from ordinary usage” used 
especially by therapeutic positivists. Metaphysics and Moore’s Method in Phi- 
losophy by Paul Wienpahl was a portrayal of Moore’s method by the use of 
extensive quotations in which Moore describes his method. This method, it 
was held, constitutes an insight which has resulted in realism, positivism, and 
pragmatism, and further shows that philosophy is different from science. 

Thursday evening was devoted to three papers. H. G. Alexander in The 
Content of Art discussed the two tendencies with regard to the content of art, 
viz., whether the emphasis should be placed upon extrinsic or intrinsic mean- 
ing. The intrinsic school holds that art is noncognitive and intuitive meaning 
more ultimate; the extrinsic school that the referential or cognitive value of art 
is primary. The conclusion is reached that art should incorporate some ex- 
trinsicness without complete sacrifice of intrinsicness. Plausibility in Fiction 
by Robert T. Harris developed the theme that while fictitious events are avow- 
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edly false, “confirmation” of them consists in showing that the kinds of order 
among them are realistic. Plausibility is made up of internal consistency, of 
fidelity to laws of nature, human development, and character. The next paper 
on Metaphor by Karl Aschenbrenner explained that “literal” and metaphori- 
cal” meanings are not two distinct types of meaning but the direct relation of 
symbol to what is symbolized is sufficient definition to cover both. The indi- 
rectness of metaphor is not a semantic indirectness but rather a pragmatic one. 
The way in which words or phrases proceed through the three stages of pre- 
metaphorical, metaphorical, and postmetaphorical was illustrated and discussed. 

On Friday morning Edward C. Moore read a paper on Verification or Truth 
and held that the primary difficulties of the verification theory are its inability 
to deal with universal propositions, counterfactual propositions, and historical 
propositions. It was shown that an application of the method of Charles S. 
Peirce, according to which a proposition is true if it is not found to be false, 
enables us to talk meaningfully about verification of these types of proposi- 
tions. Patrick Suppes, in On Scales and Axioms of Measurement, presented a 
classification of measurements according to scale type, distinguishing between 
nominal, classificatory, ordinal, interval, ratio, and absolute. A new system of 
axioms for ratio scale measurement was presented. In a discussion of Logic and 
Ethics, Anthony M. Mardiros held that while ethics and logic are distinct sys- 
tems, they are in important respects analogous. Logic enables us to order our 
experiences in a certain framework and we may accept it or not. Ethics like- 
wise is a program for an ideal society which we may adopt as a criterion. The 
development of this analogy enables us to avoid the excesses of current emotive 
theories of ethics. 

The afternoon was devoted to three papers. J. W. Robson in Hume’s Con- 
tribution to a Theory of the Self reviewed the Humean arguments to support 
his position that the identity attributed to the self is fictitious and to show why 
he could not account for the appearance of unity. Suggestions were made for 
modifying Hume’s account, viz., that a distinction be made between logical 
relations and ideal and natural relations. While logical relations are rejected the 
natural and real relation as among perceptions are held to be the conditions of 
the unity the self has. Cynthia A. Schuster next read a paper on Do We Want 
an Empiricist Culture? in which she examined the question of the consequences 
that would follow if empericism became the dominant popular tradition. The 
term “empiricism” is negatively defined as the rejection of supernatural or 
superscientific sources of knowledge. Arguments used by empiricists to show 
that the world would be better if nonempirical beliefs died out, and by nonem- 
piricists to show how sad a plight the world would be in if supernatural belief 
were abandoned, were surveyed. It was concluded that the evidence now avail- 
able would justify the attempt to make empiricism a dominant thought-habit. 
The afternoon program was concluded by Colin M. Turbayne who read a paper 
on The Two Worlds in which he traced the views of Berkeley on space from 
his theory of vision through to his latest view. The key to his theory of space is 
held to stem from his consideration of the Molyneaux problem. A modern doc- 
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trine of space is found implicit in many of Berkeley’s official and unofficial 
utterances, amounting to two concepts of space—one relative and one physical. 

The annual banquet was held in the Faculty Dining Club followed by the 
Presidential Address by Georgiana Melvin on the topic The Legal Norm in 
Soviet Jurisprudence, in which the doctrines and views of many of the out- 
standing Soviet legal authorities of the past and present were expounded. 

On Saturday morning after the business meeting the program was brought 
to a conclusion by two papers, the first, by Arturo B. Fallico, on Philosophy 
and the Act of Freedom. Freedom, or purposing activity, is taken as an ulti- 
mate category. Purposing activity first finds itself emerging in a matrix of 
consciousness as enacted. Spontaneity is impeded in its progress in two ways. 
Vision identified itself with the one which is supervening upon a conflict of 
wills with intent to re-enact freedom or unity of purpose. The other movement 
it identifies-distinguishes-itself-from as a failure in power-to-act. These expli- 
cate themselves in two phases. In the first, purposing activity achieves an aes- 
thetic form, and in the second phase become logico-judgmental. The final 
paper was by E. W. Strong on Criteria of Explanation in History. Two ques- 
tions were asked: (1) What is required methodologically in order that a study 
of documents be in fact a historical study? (2) What is the nature of explana- 
tion in history? Three criteria of warranted assertability are formulated: (1) a 
test of reliability in material grounding, (2) a test of cogency with respect to 
consistency, and (3) a test of appropriateness by considerations of relevance. 

At the business meeting E. W. Strong was elected president, Alexander 
Maslow, vice-president; and Bertram Jessup, secretary-treasurer. ‘The associ- 
ation accepted the invitation of the University of Southern California to meet 
in Los Angeles at Christmas time in 1952. As usual the Pacific Conference on 
the Teaching of Philosophy held its meeting on the morning of the first day. 
Papers were presented on the teaching of Social Philosophy and Oriental Phi- 


losophy and were followed by spirited discussion. 
H. L. SEARLES 


Along the Bookshelf 


Ee 
PHILOSOPHY AND CULTURE 


ConFLIct AND CoNCILIATION oF Cuttures. By Ralph Tyler Flewelling. College 

of the Pacific Press,* Stockton, California, 1951. pp. x-106. $3.00. 
Though delivered by an elder statesman of the philosophy called Personalism, 
on a lectureship named after another elder statesman of this philosophy, these 
lectures have less of the doctrinaire than is reasonable to expect. The book dig- 
nifies personality, to be sure, even as a cosmic category; but it is not bewitched 
by what its author frankly described as “the fascinating illusion of the Abso- 
lute” The book indeed pays utmost deference to human individualities, not 
under God but with deity. The enterprise which is approached from the point 
of view thus indicated is colossal, not less indeed than the conflict between 
cultures. 

Dr. Flewelling has addressed himself thus to a general question which gets 
best contemporary exemplification in the confrontation of East and West. He 
finds the watershed of difference between them not in their notions of God but 
in their conceptions of man. Locating the genius of Western culture in its 
capacity to “contain” tragedy, rather than surrender to it as fate, Dr. Flewel- 
ling prepares us to face with meet resoluteness the strenuous prospects of these 
adverse times. What Professor Northrop has sought to do for the scientifically 
and logically sophisticated—in his Meeting of East and West—our present 
author has here done for any and all intelligent men who are masters of their 
attention. The development is more humanistic than scientific, a difference 
which is remarked in its praise. 

The comparison of this book with that of Northrop is meant to honor both, 
and at the same time note a division of labor between them. Flewelling’s treat- 
ment is wide in reference, felicific in manner, and profound in suggestion. Its 
reach certainly exceeds my own poor grasp, but it does not lose me when it 
surpasses me. Where I am too ignorant to follow, I look nevertheless longingly 
where he points. Especially do I pay this deference to his treatment of art, both 
Eastern and Western. “The curve,’ for instance, treated by our author as the 
“lifeline of beauty,’ is full of elegance and clairvoyance; and tragedy conceived 
as the deepest challenge of life lifts secular literature (he makes magnificent 
use of Jeffers) to the stature which commands comparison with sacred writing. 
Much of the book is superb exemplification of what I take to be its finest sen- 
tence: “The peculiar genius of Western culture has been the capacity to face 
tragedies, and to rise above them through a persistent faith in the future” 

To an author who, like Dr. Flewelling, has the qualities of his defects, we 
can gallantly allow the defects of his qualities. If in spots, for instance, his logic 
grows more argumentative than insinuative, his world religion more Christian 
than cosmopolitan, his philosophy more hortatory than aesthetic, then the 


*Orders are filled by Anderson & Ritchie, 1932 Hyperion Avenue, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 
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reader may, as I did, avail himself of the privilege which every author must, 
willy-nilly, accord: the high privilege of retiring to amuse himself as an inter- 
lude of attention with the rich connotations herein provided, while the author 
makes medicine with his own denotations. There are not many books today 
which furnish the reader with a better magic carpet to his own chosen rendez- 
vous if at any time he comes to distrust the date which the author is making for 
him with destiny. 
T. V. SMITH 


VALUE: A CoopErRATIvE Inquiry. Edited by Ray Lepley. Columbia University 
Press, N. Y., 1949. pp. ix-487. $6.00. 


In 1947 Dewey raised specific questions within the field of value-theory as 
follows: 1. What is the connection, if any, between prizing or holding dear 
and desiring, liking, enjoying, being interested in? 2. Does value require valu- 
ation or appraisal? 3. Are value-judgments essentially different from factual 
judgments? 4. Is value completely subject to scientific method? The volume 
before us comprises a symposium dealing with these questions. The partici- 
pants consist of H. D. Aiken, C. E. Ayres, John Dewey, A. C. Garnett, G. R. 
Geiger, L. E. Hahn, B. E. Jessup, H. N. Lee, R. Lepley, E. H. Mitchell, C. 
Morris, D. H. Parker, S. C. Pepper, and P. B. Rice. Each contributor is allowed 
two chapters, one for personal statement and one for rejoinder. To put the dis- 
cussion within manageable proportions, no doubt, all representatives of abso- 
lutistic or ontological theories of value are scrupulously excluded. The debate 
turns on two issues. The first concerns that between the instrumentalists who 
refuse to make a clear-cut distinction between instrumentalist and intrinsic 
values, and the noninstrumentalists who do. The second is that between the 
behaviorists who define value in terms of space-time changes and the intro- 
spectionists or mentalists who identify it with desire (will) or feeling. With 
exceptions of a sort, offered chiefly by Garnett, Aiken, and Parker, the general 
tone of theory is rigorously naturalistic. The total effect of the volume on the 
reader is one of confusion. In the scrupulous and neat pursuit of dialectical 
detail, the forest seems to disappear in the trees, and basic issues fade into pin- 
point controversy. Ayres crisply observes that in spite of an “assiduous honing 
of their analytical tools, they seem to me to find nothing and get nowhere’”—a 
remark that is directed against the mentalists. One of the claims commonly 
made is that the writer has escaped from the mind-body problem, certainly a 
laudable achievement if it be so. Frequent diatribes are directed against “super- 
naturalism;’ whatever that means. 

The symposium seems to turn on a maneuvering for semantic prestige. It 
is in a sense a verbal matter whether we appropriate the word “value” for the 
area of general esteem, desire, enjoyment, or its object, or whether we limit it 
to that of discrimination; and this seems to apply equally to the question as to 
whether we linger at the consummatory moment or look to the future expe- 
riences to which it points. The question whether or not there is a significant 
scale of values is genuinely important; and on this point Aiken, Parker, and 
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presumably Garnett adopt the affirmative opinion. Morris helps put sense into 
the debate between the behaviorists and mentalists with the suggestion that the 
objectivistic translation of value experience into its spatial concomitants is “en- 
tirely methodological” (437) To literally identify value with motion would 
seem to be a meaningless jumble of words. Several authors make the well- 
taken point that clarity demands a preliminary statement of ontological and 
epistemological standpoints from each value theorist. Pepper, for instance, 
argues that ultimate value issues cannot be clarified or resolved “without bring- 
ing into the open the categorical presuppositions of a man’s whole philosoph- 
ical approach” (379) Garnett offers the pertinent observation that we cannot 
escape from the fog without going back to the primary business of examining 
value problems phenomenologically. Pepper alone, however, offers a case of 
value to elucidate his own view. To pick the instance of a thirsty geologist 
seeking water, however, is somewhat trivial. The real value issue turns about 
our theory of such values as truth, beauty, the Divine, justice, nobility, and the 
like. From this type of case, however, the naturalists seem to shy away, prefer- 
ring to analyze such items as beefsteak pie, pink lemonade, or a hot bath. In 
this symposium each participant marches off the field with his honor untar- 
nished and his cause unimpeached. Nobody gets unhorsed, and all rejoinders 
dispatch their opponents neatly. The one exception is in the honorable case of 
Professor Lee who is convinced by Mitchell that he made a semantic error in 
adopting the word “putative” in his value theory. (409) In terms of contro- 
versial standards, this indeed is a heroic admission. 
WILBUR LONG 


Goop W111 anv Itt Wit. By Frank Chapman Sharp. University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1950. pp. xi-248. $5.00. 


Good Will and Il] Willis, as its subtitle suggests, A Study of Moral Judgments. 
The first four chapters are largely based upon material supplied by groups of 
students in the author’s classes at the University of Wisconsin. The method 
was that of submitting short concrete situations dealing with ethical problems 
requiring decision and judgment as to the rightness or wrongness of certain 
actions and the reasons therefor. The results are not used in the form of statis- 
tical evidence but rather as the author says: 


Where the number of representatives is considerable, it affords assur- 
ance that (1) the type in question is not a figment of my imagination; 
(2) it is not an isolated phenomenon, the product of some accidental 
combination of conditions, but a feature of the life of the race which 
cannot be ignored in the construction of theory. (p. 41) 


| No evidence is found in lay judgments in support of the theory that moral 
judgments are the result of the immediate intuitions of reason, or “forej n- 
pressure” (outside wills), or the categorical imperative of Kant. Layrnen ba 
choices on the basis of good or harm done by their actions unless other con- 
siderations such as nearness of relationship enters in. 
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The discussion of the subject, sources, and predicate of moral judgments 
presents the view that “eudaemonic judgments” have their source in benevo- 
lence and “dysdaemonic judgments” in malevolence. “Right” is defined in terms 
of approbation, and means “that complete acquaintance with its results would 
evoke impersonal approval” This is a form of “ethical voluntarism” It is held 
that a code universal in character for moral judgments of the entire race arises 
out of the criteria formulated in the definition of “right, provided two condi- 
tions are met: (1) That all moral judgments deal with common material, i.e., 
that they are teleological; (2) The existence of the ability to desire the good 
of another. 

No aid and comfort is lent to the position of the logical empiricists that all 
value judgments are noncognitive. The subjectivist’s view of moral judgments 
is refuted by showing that argument has an important role in such judgments. 
For example, the criticism of a moral judgment may assert the lack of imper- 
sonality, i.e., a failure to demand of others what it does of the one making the 
judgment; it may express an incorrect or incomplete view of the interests in- 
volved; or it may point to a lack of consistency with other judgments asserted 
by the judger. 

Rival alleged sources of moral judgments such as egoism, the aesthetic, and 
authority are rejected, and a form of “universalistic utilitarianism” is de- 
fended. The utilitarianism defended is only in the sense of a theory which 
(1) either explicitly or by implication recognizes the existence of an objective 
standard of conduct, and (2) holds that an objectively right action is one that 
aims at the maximum attainable good of those affected. Objections to utilitar- 
ianism are briefly considered in conclusion by means of a specific case having 
to do with the question “should a promise be kept when it is believed that no 
good, but harm will result, and the one to whom the promise is made will never 
know?” The author decides against utilitarianism in this case. 

This book provides a great wealth of concrete situations and quoted an- 
swers of laymen and students on moral judgments, and will be found useful 
and stimulating in Ethics courses utilizing the “case-method” of teaching. 


Hersert L. SEARLES 


Tur Greek PHILOSOPHERS FROM THALES To ARISTOTLE. By W. K. C. Guthrie. 
Philosophical Library, N. Y., 1950. pp. v-164. $2.75. 
This splendid little volume is based upon a short course of lectures that the 
author delivered to a group of undergraduates whose primary studies were in 
English, History, Mathematics, etc., and who had learned just enough of the 
early Greek philosophers to know that their ideas were confusing. Different 
from the usual method of trying to understand ancient thinkers in terms of our 
present-day concepts which we carry back and unwittingly accredit to the 
ancients, Guthrie’s endeavor has been “to explain Plato and Aristotle in the 
light of their predecessors rather than their successors.’ (2) As illustrative of 
the need of such a method, the author cites a writer of modern existentialism 
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as crediting Socrates with the “know thyself” dictum which already had be- 
come proverbial in Socrates’ time. Guthrie sees thought as involving both soil 
and plant and will not permit “Greek atomic science or Plato’s theory of the 
State [to be] uprooted from their natural soil” (3) 

Logically therefore the author is obliged to relate an adequate background 
which he does by devoting one-half of the volume to the pre-Socratics and 
Socrates. Moreover, Guthrie rejects the materialistic interpretation which posi- 
tivism claims must be employed if one would be reputed as scholarly. An ex- 
ample of this view occurs in the case of Anaxagoras where he was describing 
nous with adjectives raised to the superlative degree: the “purest” and “thin- 
est”? Materialists relish the grammatical form of this expression as proving, so 
they claim, that such adjectives denote material particles and that therefore 
nous, although described by adjectives of the superlative degree, was never- 
theless, material. But “in reply to this” Guthrie says, “It is surely pertinent to 
ask what other epithets were available to the poor man?” And then the author 
makes this significant addition, “It is a clear case of thought having outrun the 
resources of language.’ (55, note 1) 

Guthrie’s disclosure of what Plato and Aristotle were trying to “get at,’ as 
we commonly say, is realistic, down to earth, illustrated with homely and 
quaint metaphors and similes that are unusually understandable by the in- 
terested reader. I expect to make this brief volume the basis of a lecture course 
this year to undergraduates in early Greek philosophy and anticipate grati- 


fying results. Pau R. HELseL 


‘Tue Bevter in Procress. By John Baillie. Scribner’s Sons, N. Y., 1951. pp. 
Viii-240. $2.75. 


The belief in progress has become the modern creed, and scarcely has it been 
unsettled from the contemporary mind until now it has been forced to new 
defenses by two terrible wars. This fact makes Dean Baillie’s consideration of 
progress a timely work. He notices the belief in progress as distinguishing 
western culture from that of the Orient and shows the various steps by which 
the West has escaped the confinements of the cyclic view of history. He 
holds the linear concept of a world progress to have been a joint gift from 
Iranian and Jew; holds that our modern view of progress did not, as so many 
think, spring from Darwinism but, on the contrary, that evolutionism took 
its rise from forces within Judaic and Christian doctrine. This development 
was used however as a substitute for the ideas that brought it forth. To do this 
the doctrine was based on principles of empiricism which confined it to mate- 
rial reality. At best a progress of this kind would be limited to the survival of 
the most facile species and a disappearance of the ill-adapted. Its empiricism 
has been but a series of conclusions from the study of vestigia rather than by 
demonstration of any particular instance. Unmodified belief in the inevitable 
progress of evolution has become thus not a matter of demonstration but 
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rather of belief, even of dogma and in this sense has become a religion of sorts 
like that of positivism. 

But Principal Baillie takes no narrow and uncompromising attitude toward 
modern thought. He shows instead how the most progressive standpoint has 
the sanction of primitive Christianity. Christianity introduced a new concept 
of time, building on the foundation of temporal beginnings in creation laid 
down in Jewish thought and looking forward to an age when Yahweh would 
be recognized as the ruler of the world. It took the passion of a new faith to 
break up the notion of a cyclic time and transform a care for individualistic 
salvation in a future heaven into a demand for a rehabilitation of earth as the 
Kingdom of God. 

Empirical progressivism can take account only of man’s physical nature and 
misses altogether that which distinguishes man from the beasts. Its dream of 
inevitable progress runs squarely into a denial of man’s moral and spiritual 
nature. Marxism and Communism are thus wedded to a doctrine that runs 
counter to the soundest conclusions of the human spirit and the existence of 
those moral and spiritual qualities which make civilization possible. 

Nor does a pantheistic type of evolutionism, tarred likewise with the stick 
of determinism, meet the requirements. It is not sufficient to assume a merely 
transcendent and abstract principle like Bergson’s élan vital as the source of 
evolution. Professor Baillie might well have called attention to the complete 
manner in which Bergson corrected this fault by his later work, The Two 
Sources of Morality and Religion. Evolution is a process through time demand- 
ing a foreseen purpose and must lead back to a factor both immanent in nature 
and transcendent over it. To make such an assumption demands a personal God 
and this is the fundamental assumption which Christian faith provides. 

The author sees that the future of society depends upon a belief in progress 
that emanates from the spiritual core of the world religions. He sees that 
Christianity must mean something quite essentially different from the disturb- 
ance and overthrow of other faiths in order to introduce Western habits of 
dress and custom. If it is to be justified in its missionary enterprises, it must 
be by bringing to the spiritual centers already established spiritual impulses 
which bring new hope and achievement: “The further progress for which 
Christians may hope can only be that which radiates from the Christian centre 
of history, and can be nothing else than the progressive embodiment in the 
life of humanity of the mind that was in Christ’ (235) Such embodiment, 
were it realized, would “draw all men unto it” 

We hope that The Belief in Progress will get the wide reading it deserves. 


Rows k. 


Great Visions or Puttosopuy. By Wm. Pepperell Montague. Open Court 
Publishing Co., La Salle, 1950. pp. xvii-484. $4.50. 

William Pepperell Montague has been long distinguished for his scholarly 

contributions to American philosophy. A thinker whose world ever widens, 
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he has become one of the major prophets of our time. For many years he was 
Johnsonian Professor of Philosophy at Columbia University and served as 
chairman of American delegations to several International Congresses of 
Philosophy. He is author of Ways of Knowing and one of the six coauthors 
of the widely discussed New Realism. His latest work goes far beyond the 
thinking of that early work, and is a contribution of importance to contem- 
porary philosophical literature. It is a work of mature scholarship in which 
the student finds an illuminating introduction to the leading Western thinkers 
from Socrates to Bergson. Unlike many writers, Doctor Montague believes 
the philosophers are great not so much in their proofs and methods as in their 
visions. “Great in vision, poor in proof, philosophy at its highest has ever been” 
He believes the ways of imagination and vision are also avenues to truth. And 
yet he holds the philosopher must not try to compete with science, for “the 
quest for certainty is the quest of science?’ Rather it is his mission to explore the 
ocean of possibilities of knowledge and interpret man’s experience to him. 
The ways of imaginative vision and the methods of scientific inquiry are not 
necessarily opposed as one critic has suggested. Laymen will appreciate the 
attractive literary style of this work in which philosophy appears once more 
as an ideal of the pursuit of truth in the spirit of high adventure. In this it is 
unlike many modern studies which have grown out of the fragmentation of 
knowledge and overspecialization. Volumes on methodology, logical empiri- 
cism, etc., have a certain alien look to the average cultivated reader who is 
seeking some wider intellectual and spiritual horizon. ‘To such we can warmly 
recommend this sympathetically written and brilliant work. The section on 
Aristotle has a very helpful introduction to logic. The introduction and chap- 
ters on Democritus and Plato were originally given as the Paul Carus Founda- 
tion Lectures. In the concluding section is a splendid dialogue between the 
author and a critic. As readers of Montague’s Ways of Knowing are aware, 
he is seldom surpassed as a writer of philosophical dialogue. 


BERNARD MOLLENHAUER 


THE ETERNAL VALUES OF RELIGION 


ETERNAL VALUES IN RELIGION, By James Bissett Pratt. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, N. Y., 1950. pp. viii-162. $2.00. 


Professor Pratt died in 1944 but he left this book, in manuscript form, among 
his papers with a note attached saying that it was to be published. The central 
theme of the book is the idea of worship although only three of the chapters 
refer to it by name. He also discusses mysticism appreciatively; defines Chris- 
tianity as “the spirit of Christ, applying itself to the changing conditions of 
human life and of human history”; points out the serious limitations of the 
sciences; and expresses the liberal spirit in religious thought with integrity and 


depth. A portion of the material has been treated in some of his previous 
volumes. 
FLoyp H. Ross 
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Tue Kinepom Wirnout Enp, By Robert Elliot Fitch. Scribner’s Sons, N. Ve 
1950. pp. XIV-137. $2.50. 


This is a prophetic treatment of the prophets’ interpretation of history. It is 
written with homiletical urgency, though with the benefit of careful analysis 
and mature thought. The style is intriguing, the book being full of quotable 
material. Often deep insight flashes through a single phrase. 

The text of this brief volume is Jeremiah 9:23-24. A creative God wills that 
man also be a creator. In so doing, man must obey the categorical command 
of God if he is to find salvation and avoid the curse of disobedience. Man 
must avoid the pride of power, possessions, intellect, and spirit which char- 
acterize the earthly kingdoms that end. Might unsupported by righteousness 
is self-defeating. Pride of possessions is pride in having instead of in creativity. 
Reason is to be defended, but rationalism is vain and sterile; preoccupation with 
science has become “‘the new monasticism’ Spiritual pride may take the forms 
of neglect of the secular or of a selective, incomplete spirituality or of the 
claim to a monopoly of spiritual truth. Avoiding these forms of pride, man 
should seek the kingdom without end which is the kingdom of Christian faith 
and fellowship. This kingdom is among us as a fellowship and a culture, yet 
it also reaches beyond this world. The last chapter of the book, describing 
the kingdom without end, is in some ways the least satisfactory in the book. 
It often comes dangerously near being only a collection of trite slogans. There 
is in it, however, a good discussion of the necessity of judgment, leading to the 
major injunction of the book, “Therefore let us choose life!” 

It is too much to expect to have all the questions which are here raised, 
answered in only some one hundred thirty pages. The book ranges over a 
wide territory, including, for example, something of a synopsis of systematic 
theology in the single first chapter. Inevitably one finds unsatisfying sugges- 
tions as those concerning miracle, atonement, God’s coercing of repentance, 
American imperialism, the emphasis of psychologists on adjustments to the 
mores, or the problem of social security. On all of these matters more is to 
be said. When on the same page the kingdom without end is described as 
fellowship “between man and God; “with Christ; and “with God through 
Christ? further definition of apparent synonyms is called for. The statement 
concerning economic planning might well be altered after consideration of 
some of the recent work of Mannheim. 

On the other hand, there are choice passages, such as the sections on “The 
Rich Young Ruler” or on “Wizards that Peep and Mutter, the latter criticizing 
those who emphasize technique and neglect value. There is an excellent criti- 
cism of irrationality in contemporary theology. In general, the book grows 
out of an attempted synthesis of contemporary trends in theology which 
makes more sense than some such ventures, even though some questions yet 
remain to be answered in subsequent writings of this brilliant younger theolo- 


gian. 


Harvey SEIFERT 
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IDEA-MEN oF Topay. By Vincent Edward Smith. Bruce Publishing Co., Mil- 
waukee, 1950. pp. X-434. $5.00. 

The author of this book teaches philosophy at Notre Dame. He well recog- 
nizes the importance of philosophy in the human enterprise and argues that 
the scientist and the philosopher must meet on a common frontier, each 
recognizing the proper contribution of the other. The book is well written, 
quite readable, and provocative of thought. It will find its largest use among 
those who move primarily within the Thomistic frame of reference, however. 

The men and points of view dealt with specifically are Dewey, Santayana, 
Whitehead, Russell, Freud, Marx, the semanticists; Bergson, Kierkegaard, 
Heidegger, Sartre, Karl Jaspers, and the Christian existentialists. The author’s 
estimate of naturalism is indicated by his judgments on Dewey and Santayana: 


The impact of Dewey and of the naturalists in general on the practical 
and academic life of America today can hardly be underlined blackly 
enough. .. . Santayana is almost post-modern—riddled by the rejec- 
tion of all theories of meaning and admitting quite frankly that mod- 
ern thought, in the surrender of reason, has only animal faith to live 
by. Santayana, taken in this light, has gone beyond James and beyond 
Dewey in the naturalization of man. 


The author states his own position quite definitely in the last two chapters. 
Realistic philosophy, like that of Aristotle, he says, “can fulfil Russell’s ambi- 
tion for correctness, Dewey’s aims for cultural life, Marx’s goals for a better 
society, Santayana’s love for the beautiful, Whitehead’s thirst for organization, 
Bergson’s dualisms, and the existentialists’ taste for the concrete? 

F. H.R. 


Tue CLue To CuristiAn Epucation. By Randolph Crump Miller. Scribner’s 
Sons, N. Y., 1950. pp. xi-211. $2.75. 


Dr. Miller has been concerned over the apparent failure on the part of Chris- 
tian educators to take seriously into account the problem of the relation of the 
content of the Christian revelation to the best creative methods of teaching. 
He noted the increasing dissatisfaction among parents with content-centered 
teaching and with the so-called life-centered teaching. In both approaches, the 
goal of education—truth—seemed too often to be lost sight of. 


The clue to Christian education [says Dr. Miller] is the rediscovery 
of a relevant theology which will bridge the gap between content and 
method, providing the background and perspective of Christian truth 
by which the best methods and content will be used as tools to bring 


the learners into the right relationship with the living God who is 
revealed to us in Jesus Christ...” 


After elaborating this clue in the first chapter, the author proceeds in 
eleven chapters to deal with some of the great theological concepts of the 
Christian Church, both from the side of theory and of practice. He includes 
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illustrations and bibliography for various age groups along the way. The 
book will be found to have many practical suggestions for parents and teach- 
ers, especially for those persons who do not prefer the point of view of the 
Beacon Press series in religious education. The book is readable and bears the 
stamp both of sincerity and scholarship. F. H.R. 


CurisTianity AND History. By Herbert Butterfield. Scribner’s Sons, N. Y,, 
1950. pp. 146. $2.75. 

Hailed by the London Times Literary Supplement as “the most outstanding 

pronouncement on the meaning of history” made by an English historian for 

over half a century, this concise yet comprehensive volume deserves the con- 

sideration of every historian, philosopher, and theologian. 

The author, Professor of Modern History at Cambridge since 1944, moves 
beyond his predecessor Lord Acton into the realm traversed by Dr. Kenneth 
Scott Latourette in his presidential address to the American Historical Associa- 
tion three years ago; he assumes that God dominates history and that the plain 
man or erudite scholar who sees the divine hand in human affairs holds the 
key to history. Not that God plays favorites or upsets natural laws, but his 
ethical basis of the universe provides a judgment and fate which man cannot 
successfully challenge. When one experiences morality and religion in his 
own life, he becomes competent to evaluate, shape, and even experience history 
in its highest sense. 

Judaism and Christianity derive their greatness from their historicity. 
Their God is more than in myth or nature; supremely in history he is revealed 
most fully when men suffer, as in the Jews’ exile in Babylon and in the tragedy 
of Jesus. Constantine unfortunately began an identification of Christianity 
with special political and economic systems, and even with the Ptolemaic or 
Copernican astronomies, a pattern which in various guises prevailed for fifteen 
hundred years. Only recently has Christianity returned to its true heritage, an 
ability to dissociate itself from the fleeting limitations of each successive age. 

Even while Christianity has been freeing itself from subservience to the 
idols of modern times, it has enmeshed itself in a view of warfare which is 
inimical to true faith. As recently as the eighteenth century, wars were fought 
in a limited sense, as by kings for specific objects, the attainment or loss of 
which settled the matter. But the French Revolution inaugurated wars of 
whole peoples fired by self-righteous nationalism, which insisted that one more 
““ust war” would overthrow evil and set up a reign of justice. Betrayals and 
other moral blunders were thus exonerated; a nation fighting against a “bad” 
nation might blithely ally itself with another nation equally lacking in virtue, 
only to fall out with it thereafter. Professor Butterfield draws illustrations 
galore from the 1789 to 1940 period; the reader can substantiate his thesis by 
noting Yalta and its aftermath. Like the individual, the nation must view blind 
self-righteousness as the contemporary besetting sin. , ; 

Basically, according to the author, each person and each generation exists 
for the glory of God. The historian should not content himself with a simple 
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picture of good men fighting bad men. Rather he must see history as the 
pilgrimage of all mankind. Human achievement is a cooperative endeavor, in 
which Whigs and Tories, democrats and socialists, complement each other and 
are necessary to the picture. Even the Russians, in various guises under czars 
and commissars, have been historically both combatants and resultants. When 
the battles are over, the human race tends to become one again, as Christianity 
seeks to bind it together in love. The role of the technical historian is to exer- 
cise a reconciling mind which seeks to comprehend and interpret. 

America owes a debt of gratitude toward contemporary British historians 
who assert that the goal of history is the development and education of the 
human soul. Toynbee makes this claim as he sweeps exhaustively through the 
ages. With even greater clarity Butterfield centers on modern times and con- 
fronts the future with an elasticity of mind which illuminates abiding values 


while escaping the restrictions of thought of this or any other generation. 
Earit CRANSTON 


Tue Orner Wortp. By Howard Rollin Patch. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, 1950. pp. 1x-386. $6.00. 


The familiar myths of “The Other World) which, like the Santa Claus story 
have charmed our ears from childhood on, are here traced back to their 
beginnings, of whose origins nearly everyone is ignorant. Not only shall we 
find here the tales we know but those of which most people know only the 
titles, like the “Isles of the Blessed?’ “the lost Atlantis) and “Avalon? There are 
many more that are sure to be new to all but the specialist in myths. 

The whole array bespeaks an other-worldiness in human nature that 
eternally sets at defiance any willing belief that for man this life ends all. 
Sometimes he gathers it from vivid dreams, sometimes from fancy, some- 
times for purposes of religious edification, and sometimes from those strangely 
miraculous events that happen in every life. Wherever they appear they 
bespeak man’s aspiration for greater fulness of meaning, his dream of greater 
personal fulfilment, his escape from frustration and despair. Many, perhaps 
most of these, sprang originally from Oriental sources, but all are considered, 
whether Celtic, German, or otherwise. We are introduced to the literature of 
“Visions,’ to the “Journeys to Paradise;’ to the great allegories and romances. 
The whole is crowned with a bibliography of nearly fifty pages which puts 
anything in reason that the author may have missed at the reader’s service. 
Whatever description of the other world can be found in medieval literature, 
one can expect to discover here. RTF. 


THE NEW AND THE OLD IN LITERATURE 
GOETHE AND THE Mopern Acer. Edited by Arnold Bergstraesser. Henry Reg- 
nery Co., Chicago, 1950. pp. 402. $5.00. 


Har a Hunprep THRALLs To Faust, By Adolf Ingram Frantz. University of 
North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, 1949. Pp- XX-315. $4.00. 
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Books dealing with Goethe and/or Faust continue to appear, and in general 
each has something of value to add to Goethean appreciation and scholarship. 
The two volumes listed here have a full share of these values. The first is made 
up of a series of lectures which were delivered because of deep appreciation for 
Goethe, and the second is a superb compilation of scholarly data regarding 
Faust. 

Goethe and the Modern Age is the published result of the Aspen Goethe 
Bicentennial Convocation held June 27 to July 17, 1949, in the little mountain 
city of Aspen, Colorado. It is similar in many respects to the UNESCO volume 
of 1949, and the more recent Goethe on Human Understanding edited by 
Rolf King. Each of these collections of studies or lectures is valuable because 
of the breadth of coverage and the knowledge offered by the contributors. 
In this work, Arnold Bergstraesser, the general editor, has been especially 
fortunate in his task. His associates at the convocation were the most eminent 
and enthusiastic Goethe scholars in the entire world, with Robert M. Hutchins 
serving as chairman of the meeting. And, as the foreword explains, Aspen, 
Colorado, was remote enough and small enough for assurance that “everyone 
who attended had come solely, specifically, and exclusively to participate in 
the Convocation” 

The twenty-two lectures are gathered into five subject groups: “Goethe: 
Work and Personality”; “Goethe and World Literature”; “Humanitat Today”; 
“Ethics and Politics”; and “Goethe and the Unity of Mankind” And the names 
of the lecturers who are represented by the contributions are known to all 
readers of Goethe literature; e.g., Karl Reinhardt, Albert Schweitzer, Stephen 
Spender, Ludwig Lewisohn, William E. Hocking, to name but a few. 

Any volume which contains such a variety of subject matter, discussed 
by such varied scholars, is always likely to be uneven in appeal. The reader 
will seek the topics closest to his personal interests, or the materials presented 
by his favorite writers. For instance, the present reviewer enjoyed the lectures 
on “World Literature” and the discussion of “Goethe and the Unity of Man- 
kind” by Robert M. Hutchins. In all of the lectures the level of style is 
excellent, and the development of ideas is clearly established. However, as a 
general evaluation, it is doubtful whether the book accomplishes a great deal 
more than a further attestation of the continued and deep interest in Goethe 
the man. 

Half a Hundred Thralls to Faust is concerned with Goethe only in the 
sense of authorship. Instead it is “A study based on the British and the American 
translators of Goethe’s Faust—1823-1949:’ And, as an addition to the field of 
scholarship, it is doubtful if a more worthwhile work is likely to appear in 
years to come. Instead of saying, as the usual person would probably do, “there 
are countless translations” of Faust, this work presents all the information 
necessary for the definitive status, “forty-eight complete translations and 
two hundred forty-nine editions, of one or both parts” have been made. The 
actual count in itself is of no particular significance, but the additional informa- 
tion compiled regarding translators, theories of translation, dates, and perhaps 
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best of all, an evaluation of the merits of the various English versions is most 
important. Beginning with the 1823 translation made by Lord Francis Leven- 
son-Gower, a work which was known to Goethe himself, Mr. Frantz has 
divided his materials into ten chapters based generally on the professional 
status of the translators. This division is interesting though it tends to reflect 
too much importance to information which is secondary. Doubtless a man’s 
personal life has a degree of force in such a thing as a translation of Faust, but 
surely this is not as significant as the work itself. And in one other respect this 
study of the Faust is guilty of misplaced emphasis. Too much space is given to 
the actual form of translations. For instance, the failure to reproduce the 
feminine endings of Goethe’s lines in the English is looked upon as a cause for 
criticism. However, after a reviewer has picked out the small weaknesses of 
Mr. Frantz’ work, he will always return to the conclusion that it is certainly 
one of the finest of additions to the field. All students of Goethe will find it 


practically indispensable. 
WALTER M. CriTTENDEN 


Watt Wurman. By Frederik Schy berg. Columbia University Press, N. Y., 
1951. pp. Vi-387. $5.00. 

By far the most important Whitman event of the year and perhaps the most 
important of all the years to date is the new English translation from the 
Danish by Evie Allison Allen of Schyberg’s Walt W hitman. Certainly it is one 
of the profoundest and most careful considerations of Whitman’s work and 
his standing in world literature. He is characterized by Schyberg as some- 
thing more than an isolated poet: “he is a trend in world literature? “[he] is 
the American poet,’ and he has “created an epoch’? Since America has itself 
been the most reluctant of all in acknowledging his greatness, our public 
should be most eager to learn the conditions on which such conclusions are 
based. And here they will find them in detail in a most carefully studied and 
conclusive exposition. With all its details the book is yet charming reading 
and the best of all introductions so far to the Whitman writing. It will lead 
many to take up their Whitmans again to read with a new pleasure and 
understanding. 

The disappointing reception of the first edition of Leaves of Grass was due 
to its incompleteness; it needed the rewriting and additions of the later print- 
ings of 1856, 1861, 1871, and 1881. The nature of these changes corresponded 
to changes in Whitman’s own character and experiences which Schyberg 


traces with great care. Nor with his high appreciation is he blind to the poet’s 
weaknesses: 


The defects of the poem [Leaves of Grass] lie in its loose, confused 
organization; in the “catalogues” and “litanies?’ the long reiterations 
in which Whitman did not succeed in animating his phrases, so that 
they are no more than cold, uninspired prose; and finally in the pas- 
sages of the poem where there is a multiple use of the “I? an involun- 
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tary but highly significant division which shows us a side of the poet 
that Whitman did not intend to reveal: at such times there is duality 
and ambiguity in the phrasing which weakens the poetic unity, but 
often makes an interesting and valuable contribution to the under- 
standing of Whitman’s personality. (97) 


Frequently, he observes, Whitman begins forcefully and gradually “runs 
down.’ There is something also in Knut Hamsun’s witty remark, “It needs at 
least twice as much inspiration to read such verse as to write it” Bliss Perry 
gave the key to understanding Whitman’s style when he remarked, “Not to 
apprehend Leaves of Grass as a man speaking is to miss its purport’ (107) 

The author traces the great change of direction in the poet’s life to a con- 
version following on the dissolute years preceding 1860. When one of his 
fellow roisterers in Pfaff’s saloon arose and toasted the Southern cause at the 
outbreak of the Civil War, Whitman got up and walked out, and seems at 
that time and by his own confession to have left his old life and habits behind 
him. 

In the years preceding 1860 he had been seeking “the unspoken word,’ and 
concluded: “It is not chaos or death—it is form, union, plan—it is eternal life— 
it is HAPPINESS—that word Whitman found in the years between 1856 and 
1860, and it was both death and chaos—but primarily death. The whole change, 
the complete reversal, of Whitman’s tone is obvious’ (147) The change that 
came over him is first indicated in “Two Together” and “As I Ebb’d with the 
Ocean of Life’ He expressed complete disgust with his earlier work and ego- 
tism and signalized his arrival at “the Everlasting Yea” when he declared of the 
unspoken word, “You are “ot happiness:’ Yet Whitman can scarcely be pic- 
tured as a spiritual leader. 


Whitman is generally recognized as an American lyricist, as one of 
the unique and original lyricists in world literature, whose influence 
has reached literary circles in every country. He is not taken seriously 
as a prophet or social reformer. . . . The early twentieth-century 
Whitman scholars . . . tried in spite of everything to proclaim Whit- 
man as a religious prophet and reformer, with a message for humanity 
of more than literary interest. This point of view is insupportable, and 
Americans realized it sooner than Europeans. (169) 


The author quotes Johannes V. Jensen as writing: “Whitman towers among 
the great erratics, but not among the harmoniously adjusted great, like Bjorn- 
son, for example?’ (170) 

It took the soul-searching experiences of war to confirm and strengthen the 
change of character which had taken place and the transformation is indicated 
in Drum-taps. In his hospital experience, looking into the faces of the dead, he 
comes upon one youth whose face seems to be the face of Christ (“A Sight in 
Camp in the Day-Break”’). “Come Up from the Fields Father” indicates what 
had happened to him spiritually during these years and all are climaxed in the 
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Lincoln poems, “When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloom’d,’ and “O Captain, 
My Captain.” . r 

“Democratic Vistas” is pronounced to be “Whitman’s finest prose work 
and based soundly on the personalistic platform, “the consciousness and dig- 
nity of the individual?’ and yet not lacking in certain foreboding “that democ- 
racy as such could be the most appalling failure in history.’ (222) 

Americans will most likely be most surprised at the important final chapter, 
“Whitman in World Literature” which traces to him the great advanced move- 
ments in world literature and particularly of European literature of the last 
seventy-five years. The author points to the possible common understanding 
between Orient and Occident in things of the spirit, and why not? Quoting 
from “India”: 

O my brave soul! 
O farther, farther sail! 
O daring joy, but safe! Are they not all the seas of God? 
O farther, farther, farther sail! (230) 
RAL 


A History oF Greek LIiTeraTureE. By Moses Hadas. Columbia University 
Press, N. Y., 1950. pp. Vi-327. $4.25. 


College freshmen who stumbled through their courses in Greek Literature 
fifty years ago will be surprised to find that the subject was not really bounded 
by the dozen writers they studied, but was, as Professor Hadas shows, a field 
of vast extent. They will agree with him that now when the average student 
is unfamiliar with even the names of that dozen, it is high time for a modern 
consideration of the subject. The reader will likely be surprised not only with 
the richness of the literature as set forth by Professor Hadas but with the 
applicability of much of it to the present day and incidentally he will rejoice 
that some of it did not survive. Unfortunately for the present age there are 
but few Martin L. D’Ooges to teach our grandchildren as they did us, but 
Professor Hadas must be one of them. This book bears with it to this genera- 
tion, therefore, a unique opportunity for it is up to date in style and spirit 
and will form a profitable introduction to the uninitiated as well as a delightful 
renewal to the initiate. In the school books we learned of so few Greek 
writers that we received little appreciation of the extent of Greek writing. 
Now we discover its plethora and something of its influence upon the whole 
of Western thought. To gather so much within so brief a compass might easily 
turn it into the driest of catalogues but the author defeats such a debacle by a 
freshness of learning and literary taste that makes it delightful reading for any 
person of ordinary intelligence. 

The early chapters deal with Homer the classicist in whom “poetic genius 
receives its ideal and complete meaning?’ and Hesiod whose opposition to the 
Homeric ideal was conscious. Hesiod was the exponent of democracy and 
the common with a charming rusticity, characterizing the snail as “the house- 
carrier,’ the snake as “the hairless one? and the burglar as “the day-sleeper” 
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and combining with practical suggestions on agriculture a deep and homely 
philosophy. 

If we have listened to aspersions on the character of Sappho because she 
was bold enough to enter the literary field reserved for males, it comforts us 
to learn that her poems were “the perfect and perfectly sincere utterance of 
an exquisite soul”; that she was “an utterly pure spirit, at once childlike and 
intense” (52) 

We shall be charmed by Simonides’ epigram that “Painting is silent poetry, 
and poetry painting that speaks? (57) and with his dirge that depicts Danae 
afloat on the waves at night, addressing her child: 


Therefore I cry: Sleep babe, and sea be still, 
And slumber our unmeasured ill! (57) 


The author characterizes Heraclitus, the philosopher of change under 
fixed law, as “the first of these [the Greek] thinkers whose personality we 
can sense,’ (69) and shows how Protagoras’ additional discovery leads to the 
problems of today, for “it is the wider implications of the ‘man the measure’ 
doctrine which revolutionized Greek thought; for, as man’s views and in- 
terests change, all orthodoxies must be subject to constant re-examination and 
traditional authority must lose its force?’ (72) 

Greek tragedy is placed as among man’s highest achievements, the core 
of which was man’s struggle against fate. He might at this point have indicated 
that here was the watershed of distinction between Oriental passivity and 
Western ideals of progress. Only under this new concept of life and democracy 
could that take place which occurred at the presentation of the Capture of 
Miletus when the Athenians had refused help, and according to Herodotus 
“the whole theater burst into tears and the people sentenced him [Themistocles 
himself as Choregus] to pay a fine of a thousand drachmas for recalling to 
them their own misfortunes?’ (78) If this seems a sin against free speech, we 
can set over against it the reception of Aristophanes’ first play, The Acharnians: 
“If we were astonished at the temerity of a poet who could say a word for the 
enemy and many words for pacifism amid the passions of war, we must be 
amazed at a democracy which permitted and sponsored such a play in time of 
war, and gave it first prize?’ (104) 

Such characterizations of the writers as the author makes respecting 
Euripides give new appreciation of the plays themselves. 


Euripides was a brooding man who was said to write plays in a lonely, 
book-filled cave on Salamis, who won few prizes, whose mother, 
gossip said, was a greengrocer, and who left his city in his old age. 
But his aloofness was the aloofness of the artist; he knew and loved 
life, knew and propagated the new philosophy, the new music, the 
new ethics. (91) 


Herodotus the historian is shown standing at the conflux of the streams of 
history in 484 B.c. when the great struggle was shaping up between East and 
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West, but whose defect is to attribute motives to individual, rather than to 
larger and remoter, causes. It was Thucydides who achieved understanding. 
“His profound insight into the eternal verities of political behavior, combined 
with painstaking devotion to truth, austere detachment, and careful arrange- 
ment and disposition, may well claim for Thucydides the title of the greatest 
historian in our civilization” (118) 

Xenophon is considered a mediocre writer but more human than Plato, 
and it is allowed that Aulus Gellius might have been right in considering the 
former’s Cyropedia (Education of Cyrus) as a counterblast against Plato’s 
Republic. It is also asserted that Xenophon was the author of the first European 
love story. The character of Socrates is relieved of the charges which many 
historians are fond of repeating: “Only Alcibiades, and Alcibiades drunk, 
could tell the story of his attempted seduction of Socrates and its utter failure, 
and could thus demonstrate that Socrates’ life was as lofty as his professions 
and that he had, in fact, attained the vision of the true good” (136) 

The reviewer is pleased to find his own emphasis on the Semitic origins of 
Stoicism given the justification of real authority. This fact needs to be taken 
into account in consideration of the influence of Stoicism on Christian theology 
and particularly on the influence of Stoic-trained Saul of Tarsus. The con- 
trasting role of Epicureanism is suggested by the literary development of 
Gadara and the hostility to Judaism manifested in the persecutions of the 
renegade Jew, Tiberius Alexander, as ruler of Egypt and Palestine. Alexander’s 
loyal uncle Philo formed the bridge between Judaism and Greek philosophy 
and, at the same time, was the cause of common understanding between Greek 
and Christian. 

Much more should be written concerning this great book but cannot be 
for lack of space. Profound insights into history, philosophy, and literature 
burst out of nearly every page. No one interested in the bases of Western 
civilization, certainly no one whose knowledge of Greek literature has been 
neglected or forgotten, can afford to miss this new and modern presentation. 


Ralek, 


BrioGRAPHY OF THE Gons. By A. Eustace Haydon. Macmillan Company, N. Y., 
1948. pp. xili-352. 5th reprint. $3.50. 

The importance of this work is shown by the fact that this is its fifth reprint, 
having been published first in 1941. It brings a picture of the living religions 
of the world, Hindu, Buddhist, Mohammedan, Chinese, Jewish, and Christian, 
treating them from the standpoint of religion as experience. It brings to the 
hands of those who wish, in brief compass, a faithful and readable account of 
the competing faiths of our time. RTE 


NINETEENTH Century Sruptes: Coteripce To MATTHEW ARNOLD. By Basil 
Willey. Columbia University Press, N. Y., 1949. Pp- v-288. $4.50. 


Professor Willey, of the University of Cambridge, is the author of two 
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“classic” volumes, The Seventeenth Century Background and The Ei ghteenth 
Century Background. In these he dealt with religion, ethics, philosophy, poli- 
tics, and literature. A third volume treats of the nineteenth century, but is not 
given a title similar to the earlier ones largely because this book “makes no 
pretense to any sort of completeness:’ As the subtitle indicates, it consists of 
studies in certain authors; and it is presented as a preliminary investigation of 
the history of religious and moral ideas in the nineteenth century. A projected 
sequel is to fill in some gaps and bring the story down to the end of the century. 
The present studies are, in the order here given, of Coleridge, Thomas Arnold, 
Newman, Carlyle, Bentham, J. S. Mill, Comte, George Eliot, and Matthew 
Arnold. They vary in length and in scope; all are impressive in substance and 
in manner; and all are strengthened by frequent and judicious quotations, with 
proper footnote indication of source. 

The author shows vigorous learning, independent and well-based judg- 
ments, and cool and clear powers of writing. Space forbids much illustration 
here; but we may quote briefly from his study of Thomas Arnold. Of Stra- 
chey’s study of Dr. Arnold, Willey writes in part: “By the devices of pathos 
and the subtle misuse of quotation Lytton Strachey produced a skilful and 
very readable piece of falsification” (51) 

Willey exemplifies in his prose way the quality that Coleridge termed 
“the Imagination”—a creating, shaping, fusing quality—which Willey clearly 
and helpfully explains. (See pp. 16, 19.) This book will be called another 
“classic,’ in my opinion. It is brilliant, stunning, fascinating! It shows him 
possessed of immense ability to choose justly in order to inform us—to choose 
from materials including not only those writings known to most other 
students of the subject, but also many other writings that are truly pertinent 
even though less commonly known. The judgments of Willey are carefully 
and cautiously arrived at, yet are made plain and are remarkably impartial. He 
causes the reader to both understand and share his admiration for nineteenth- 
century England. Such a passage (there are numerous others) as the follow- 
ing helps him do this: 


If, after the first World War, we were all debunking the nineteenth 
century, after the second we are deferring to it, and even yearning 
nostalgically after it: tendentesque manus ripae ulterioris amore. 
... Leading men . .. were then conscious of a destiny and a duty, 
whose fulfilment, whether conceived as an obligation to God or to 
one’s fellow-creatures, would make life significant and satisfying. 
This unquestioning sense that life has momentous meaning, and the 
“anhasting, unresting diligence” in the effort to realize it, gives to the 
great men of the last century a quality which inevitably overawes 
the present generation—a generation which has so largely lost its sense 
of direction and of any distinct moral summons, and yet is anxious to 


recover both. (52) 


WiLuiaM D. TEMPLEMAN 
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Mark Twain as A Lrrerary Artist. By Gladys Carmen Bellamy. University 
of Oklahoma Press, Norman, 1950. pp. Xili-396. $5.00. 
Mark Twain, says Miss Bellamy, ‘““vas much more the conscious craftsman 
than is generally believed?’ Yet she recognizes that much of his work was 
mediocre. Why was this true? Because, the author thinks, he raged alternately 
at the damned human race and the imponderable force that damned it; only 
occasionally did he hit upon a literary device, such as the characterization of 
Huck Finn, which controlled his moral indignation within the limits of art. 
This idea is worked out with commendable thoroughness, a reasoned 
moderation, and even freshness of approach to an almost hackneyed subject. 
After sketching Twain’s life and stating her problem, the author reviews the 
early humorous sketches, the travel books, the books of reminiscence, and the 
fiction. The plan has some advantages, notably in the extended analysis of the 
travel books, which are given over a hundred pages. The plan has some 
disadvantages, however. Chronologically, the sections overlap in a way that 
obscures the relevant background of Twain’s whole career. And the last chap- 
ter, “The Microscope and the Dream,’ deals chiefly with The Mysterious 
Stranger, hardly the book to give most readers a sense of climax in a treatment 
of Twain as a conscious artist. 

The treatment of style is rather mechanical, with examples of such devices 
as incongruity, exaggeration, unusual figures, and compressed wit as everyone 
has noted for himself. Comparison with Lincoln’s style (as described by R. P. 
Basler) and the application of J. M. Murry’s formula for description are 
carried out with little new result. Twain’s skill in the sentence and the brief 
episode has long been adequately recognized. On the larger question of 
structure a good deal is said, but judgments of the several books are not 
effectively gathered together. Miss Bellamy seems undisturbed by the mis- 
cellaneous character and the great unevenness of such a book as Roughing It, 
and the shortcomings of The Gilded Age are represented as compensated for 
by the character of Colonel Sellers and the social satire. Again, it is the rele- 
vance of The Connecticut Yankee to nineteenth-century America rather than 
the book’s technique that interests her. The Hadleyburg story, indeed, seems 
less of a triumph after her emphasis of the confusion of moralism and de- 
terminism on which the book rests. Like other writers, Miss Bellamy accepts 
Huck Finn as the masterpiece, though she is remarkably mild in her comments 
on the last section of the book. In Huck and Tom Sawyer, the basic approach 
is illuminating, for it is true that Twain’s acceptance of boy nature, good and 
bad, without moralism, determinism, pessimism, and “patheticism?’ imparts to 
these books the “enchanted wholeness” which Matthiessen attributed to 
Hawthorne. “Why could Mark Twain accept human nature only in boy 
nature?” asks Miss Bellamy. But to this question she has no answer. 


B. R. McE perry, Jr. 


GERARD DE NERVAL 1808-1855, Port, TRAVELER, DREAMER, By S. A. Rhodes. 
Philosophical Library, N. Y., 1951. pp. ix-416. $4.75. 
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S. A. Rhodes has written the first full-length English account of Gérard de 
Nerval, who is now conceded to be France’s most authentic embodiment of 
the romantic spirit. For Nerval, dreams—waking and sleeping—always had an 
intense reality; and gradually every department of his life was invaded by 
them, until the transformation was so complete and Nerval’s efforts at com- 
prehending this transformation so desperate that he was driven to suicide. 
His works are an exquisite transcription of this progressive invasion of his life 
by his dreams. 

Mr. Rhodes is thoroughly conversant with all Nerval’s works and with 
the extensive biographic and exigetic materials. He seeks to be both sympa- 
thetic and cautious. Yet his book is not satisfying. It leaves one with a blurred 
image of Nerval who too often seems to have eluded his chronicler. We 
know that the hypersensitive child of provincial Nortefontaine turned into 
the fashionable littérateur of the Rue du Doyenné (irritatingly spelled 
“Doyonné” throughout the book) and that later this Nerval became alter- 
nately an impassioned wanderer and a much-beloved madman. But Mr. Rhodes 
does not fuse these various phases into a convincing continuity. The crucial 
matter of Nerval’s actual relations with women is handled gingerly; yet the 
admittedly difficult task of presenting and evaluating the available facts was 
indispensable, especially since the author gives half-hearted assent to R. H. 
Sebillotte’s facile (and unconvincing) Oecedipus-complex explanation of 
Nerval. In addition, certain key figures appear as mere props—notably Gérard’s 
father and Dr. Blanche, the alienist in whose asylum Nerval occasionally 
resided. Nor does Mr. Rhodes know what to make of Nerval’s wildly eclectic 
occultism. In short, Mr. Rhodes does not seem really to have made up his 
own mind about Nerval. 

The style of the book is very uneven. Much of the text consists of slightly 
paraphrased passages from Nerval or of lengthy verbatim quotations—some 
not too felicitously translated. Perhaps the author wished to expose English- 
speaking readers to as much first-hand material as possible, but the result has 
not been happy—especially since complete texts of Nerval’s main works 
already exist in adequate English versions. Mr. Rhodes’s book would have 
sharper focus had he condensed his paraphrases and avoided frequent repeti- 
tions. 

Yet the book is a valuable compendium of information, and it does leave 
the impression that Nerval is a writer worth looking into. As indeed he is. 
Sylvie is a romance unlike any other in French literature; Aurelia is the most 
limpid madman’s journal ever penned, and the talismanic sonnets remain one 
of the fountainheads of modern poetry. 

ARTHUR J. KNODEL 


Torstoy AnD Curna. By Derk and Galia S. Bodde. Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, 1950. pp. Vi-110. $2.50. 

In these days of close cooperation between Communist Russia and Communist 

China, it is particularly interesting to find some earlier philosophical contacts 
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between the two countries, especially as represented in this compact but 
rather intriguing volume telling of Leo Tolstoy’s interest in old Chinese phi- 
losophy and wisdom. It is, of course, generally known that the grand old man 
of Yasnaya Polyana devoted a good deal of his life to the study of various 
aspects of civilization but Dr. Derk Bodde, Professor of Chinese at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, with the assistance of Galia S. Bodde, has done a very 
good job in bringing out this little-known chapter from Tolstoy’s life and 
studies. How Tolstoy was all in favor of China’s emancipation from all foreign 
controls, how he was drawn increasingly by that distant and, to a certain 
extent, mysterious country is told plainly and with a series of anecdotes the 
reader will certainly enjoy. As just another facet of the many-sided sage of 
old Russia, this book will be read with eagerness and pleasure. 
A. Tu. PoLyZzoIDEs 


ALL AND EveryTHINe. By G. Gurdjieff. Harcourt, Brace & Co., N. Y., 1950. 
pp- ix-1238. $5.00. 
In each age there are writers whose function seems to be that of the social 
surgeon who, by means of the sharp instruments of satire, biting wit, and keen 
intellectual penetration, attacks the evils, weaknesses, and foibles of the 
society where he finds himself. Doubtless this function is antecedent to the 
social creativeness which must mark a new epoch in cultural history. The 
present volume belongs to the tradition of Erasmus, Rabelais, Swift, Voltaire, 
and others. Written originally in Russian and Armenian, the book purports to 
be a series of letters to his grandson from Beelzebub who has been banished 
to the Solar System and thus become familiar with mankind. It serves as a 
vehicle for the author’s rambling comments on quite literally “all and every- 
thing” His message must be untangled from a maze of complex and inter- 
minable sentences which run through hundreds of pages appropriately only, 
it would seem to the reviewer, to a being whose existence knew no limitations 
but those of a timeless eternity. 
Merritt M. THomMpson 


ART AND MUSIC 


Tue Arts AND THEIR INTERRELATIONS. By Thomas Munro. Liberal Arts Press, 
N. Y., 1949. pp. xv-559. $7.50. 
The scope of Munro’s book is so far-reaching that one cannot but admire his 
courage, his knowledge of literature, and his power of organization. After 
having read the book one becomes aware of how poor our human language is 
to express so many complex activities of man by one single word. For thou- 
sands of years we have contented ourselves with denoting at least four distinct 
activities with the one word “art?” It may mean manual skill, i.e., technical 
knowledge and its proper application as of carpenters or portrait and land- 
scape painters. The word means, secondly, intellectual skill as we use the 
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word in “liberal arts? It may further signify the production of tasteful things, 
pleasing to our senses, as in the case of interior decorators and advertising 
designers. Finally, it may denote the creative activity of mind that uses exterior 
objects to experience beauty or the absolute. The latter meaning contains an 
infinite number of relations. Since, however, the experience of beauty or the 
production of objects that serve the purpose of this experience involves art 
as manual skill, art as intellectual skill, and sensuous taste as in the works of 
Leonardo, Rembrandt, and Goethe, the number of components increases and 
with it the variety of relations. Besides those components there are secondary 
ones. The producing artist uses his mind, certain senses, his body, certain tools. 
The corresponding recipient, on the other hand, delivers a respectable number 
of components of which the psychological factors are of importance and 
interest. Munro tries to disentangle and arrange all these interrelations. Even 
to approach this task calls for unusual energy and talent. There are hardly any 
of those interrelations that are not mentioned. He approaches his subject from 
the standpoint of “philosophic naturalism based on natural science” He is 
convinced that “the difficulty in aesthetics with regard to classification and 
other rational processes is different only in degree from that which exists in 
any science dealing with the merging, shifting phenomena of life and mind” 
He points out the difficulties with which biology had to deal and the progress 
it has achieved since Linnaeus established the first crude systems of classifica- 
tion. “Aesthetics,” he declares, “should follow its example, in systematizing its 
concepts as much as the facts will permit’ “On the whole? he means, “they 
[the aesthetic phenomena] change faster than biological species, but not 
without many highly stable configurations. These can be taken as the basis 
for a systematic classification of types:’ As examples of those stable configura- 
tions he mentions the order of painting as in the “Mona Lisa”; the order of 
sculpture as in Michelangelo’s “David”; the orders of Greek architecture that 
“have remained alive as persistent styles for more than millennia, in spite of 
many adaptive modifications.’ Munro, obviously, considers the stable elements 
in aesthetics those that are properties of objects we call art. By patient and 
careful inquiries he thinks we may be able to discover their very nature as 
the biologist discovered the genes. Thus the most serious and interesting prob- 
lem in aesthetics starts with the beginning of the book. In the first place art is 
only a limited, though important, field for the application of our aesthetic 
sense. Second, if certain stable elements like “painting, “sculpture,” and “archi- 
tectural order” constitute art and cause our aesthetic experience, then the 
painter is not only an artist in the meaning of a skilful performer but as such 
an artist who creates beauty in the sense of Plato, Plotinus, and Kant. If this is 
the case, science as a descriptive faculty is in its proper place, can and should 
solve a problem that has vexed our foremost thinkers for thousands of years. 
If the aim of art is the production of beauty and beauty is the result of an 
immediate exchange between the absolute and a sensuous object, then those 
properties become relatively insignificant and evaluation becomes the essential 
part of aesthetics. Evaluation here means for its own sake. It is for this reason 
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that Kant calls his aesthetics “critique of judgment’ In which case, science will 
be unable to solve the problem. Munro is fully conscious of the difficulties. He 
states, “Any attempt to use it [beauty or aesthetic pleasure | in marking off a 
field of phenomena for scientific study will be confused by evaluation issues.’ 
Later on he says, “In such a loose preliminary definition there is no great harm 
in including such words as ‘Beauty’ and ‘Pleasure, without attempting to define 
them precisely, and with full recognition that they may be interpreted in 
various ways. They should be mentioned in a fairly neutral, objective way, 
which will not commit the definition prematurely to any special, controversial 
interpretation:’ He denies, consequently, any aesthetic sense, or the sense of 
beauty, as such and thinks it to be a certain configuration or way of combining 
and directing the same basic functions of perceptions and imagination which 
occur in other types of experience. Thus art as producing beauty becomes a 
kind of art among others. On the other hand, in his revised four definitions of 
art in the chapter “The Meanings of Art; the recurring element is aesthetic 
experience. Aesthetic experience, however, is by all means an evaluation. The 
expression commonly used for this evaluation is “beautiful” In this chapter he 
summarizes the definitions of standard dictionaries into five comprising about 
eighteen different meanings. To do justice to the different opinions of philoso- 
phers and writers he suggests four. How far “skill” as the recurring element in 
all definitions is essential for the production of art that leads to aesthetic 
experience is doubtful. Either it means just the ability to perform and become 
self-understood, or it means an acquired technical skill and then becomes ques- 
tionable as an essential element. In his chapter “Different Kinds of Art)’ Munro 
suggests tentatively a hundred kinds of art. Among architecture, sculpture, 
painting he lists goldfish-breeding, hairdressing, embalming, packaging, and 
table-setting. In his chapter “Philosophical Classifications of the Arts,’ the 
emphasis lies mainly on how certain philosophers arranged and classified 
different objects of art. Io speak of the “more exclusively hedonistic terms” 
of Kant’s conception of aesthetic art is misleading. Kant makes it quite clear 
that any effort to stimulate our senses for the purpose of pleasant emotions 
has nothing to do with aesthetic experience. His entire effort is concentrated 
upon reserving to artistic activity the complete independence of freedom 
without other ulterior motive. He goes even so far as to say that aesthetic 
pleasure is not determined by the outside object. 

Munro’s practical classification will prove very useful in museums, libraries, 
colleges, and for people who have to arrange a variety of art objects. The 
more one proceeds in the book the more one admires the almost inexhaustible 
fund of new approaches. In the very interesting chapter about “Process or 
‘Technique of Art,’ he ranges from Plato’s “inspiration” to the occupational 
aptitude test for artists. Munro’s book could be called an “Encyclopedia of 
Art It is not only highly interesting but it is fascinating to see how the neutral 
objectivity of a scientist can match the cosmetic effect of a beauty parlor 
with the cosmic experience of one of Rembrandt’s great confessions. 


A. J. SCHARDT 
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Creative Vision. By Richard Guggenheimer. Harper & Bros., N. Y., 1950. pp. 
X-173. $2.50. 


Some six years ago Professor Guggenheimer wrote a distinguished book on 
aesthetics entitled Sight and Insight. Those who read that book will be espe- 
cially interested in his latest volume, Creative Vision. In the first portion of the 
work he explains the shortcomings of our thought-procedure which must be 
corrected if we are to understand and appreciate the forms of art. In the 
second part he defines true vision as “an act of attention to whole forms” and 
declares that the power of interpretive attention demands a personal integra- 
tion in which inner confusion and anxieties are resolved. The third section 
deals with the problem of how sound vision may be maintained, for “true 
insight cannot occur until the ego detaches itself from habitual egocentric 
preoccupations.’ (4) 

In the first place that essential sensitivity to total experience which is 
necessary to art appreciation is “a question of character, of personal integrity?’ 


It has been asserted time and again that creative genius may be com- 
pletely independent of personal integrity and that, in fact, many 
outstanding genius types have been notoriously amoral, immoral, and 
generally unvirtuous. Such claims are usually made on the basis of the 
most tenuous defining of terms. Abysmal ignorance or misjudgment 
seems frequently to attend the all too free and easy usage of the 
words “genius” and “virtue? At the levels of highest creativity they 
are inseparable realities. 

Without a certain high virtue, a sort of lofty capacity for self-disci- 
pline, and above all for selflessness, the artist is not likely to attain that 
breadth of outlook which embraces the large. It is difficult for the 
mind to operate freely over the vast areas of its widest range if the 
brain is constantly intruding its narrow preoccupation with the inter- 
ests of the immediate ego. (39-40) 


Bergson has declared that “form is only recorded movement” and Da 
Vinci in the same mood called it “arrested grace?’ He then, who is to grasp 
the meaning of beauty, must be in finest and complete inner cooperation with 
the living realities of universal life and the human spirit. One must achieve the 
higher levels of the spirit. There is no room here for the pettiness of self-seek- 
ing. Only he can understand or create who is ready to risk the painful remedies 
of self-abandonment in order to achieve total honesty, creative integrity. “He 
who sees beautifully and reveals beautifully does so less by virtue of any 
special eye or hand and more by virtue of an inner light and fire. Mere skill, 
while advantageous, cannot produce great art’ (107) 

The artist 


~~ has to labor at self-purification in order to achieve beauty of a 
high order. An artist must be a good man to be a good artist. There is 
deep resistance to so difficult a truth. 
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There is always talent in the world. There is never enough of the 
virtues that enable talented men to see whole and hence to see and to 
act with selfless love rather than selfish virtuosity. Character is an 
important requisite of creativity. The art of our time cannot rise 
above the quality of man’s insight. (163) 


There are many who, not understanding the source of their own frustrations, 
will disagree with all this, for we live in an age given over to senseless activity 
and meaningless urges without the patience of discipline, and the appreciation 
of self-restraint. He who reads with an understanding heart may find in these 
reflections an open door to a great freedom and the release of his higher 
powers. Professor Guggenheimer is to be congratulated on his real contribu- 


tion to the philosophy of aesthetics. 
: es Roden. 


Tue Musica, ExpEerteENCE OF CoMPOSER, PERFORMER, LISTENER. By Roger 
Sessions. Princeton University Press, Princeton, 1950. pp. Xiv-271. $2.00. 


This intellectual appraisal of music by Professor Sessions is timely. The book 
is a result of six lectures delivered by him at the Juilliard School of Music in 
New York City. Both the musician and lay reader will find interesting ideas 
advanced relevant to music. He asks many pertinent questions, such as: “Why 
have serious and gifted men—in imaginative force and intellectual mastery the 
equal of any that ever lived—why have such men at all periods devoted their 
lives to music and found in it a supremely satisfying medium of expression?” 
(3) Tracing music through various cultures, with the musical experience of 
composer, performer, and listener constantly in mind, he comes to the con- 
clusion that there is a “musical impulse; intangible but powerful, which is 
the basis for the musical adventure. This “musical impulse} the author notes, 
develops into art by means of various techniques. He stresses the point that the 
human factor is paramount to bring musical ideas, imagination, craftsmanship, 
style, intelligence, and interpretation to their highest values. The “greater 
musical imaginations,’ he observes, “the Bachs, the Mozarts, the Beethovens— 
have been those with not only the greatest impulsive power, but also the 
greatest intellectual mastery’’ (60) Thus “music changes as the whole of 
culture changes?’ 

The last chapter, “Music in the World Today? is significant. Music of today 
he discovers to be in a technical crisis brought about by the “technological 
revolution” which has made demands of us. If the nineteenth-century develop- 
ment in music led to a “kind of anarchy,’ it may have existed because no 
prevailing ideas were offered—‘“‘no principle of organization” Present-day 
music offers no real solution to the problem—except that the growth of 
interest in music has extended somewhat beyond economic demands. There 
is appreciation noticeable among small individual and university groups, 
choral societies, and other local organizations who are demanding vital musical 
experience. ‘Io these sources we must look for the real artistic development of 
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the future. “Artistic values remain, and remain in the last analysis, identical 
with human ones?’ (126) 

Professor Sessions has advanced interesting and vital questions to which a 
small book cannot do justice. It is to be hoped a larger work with more research 
and clarification will be considered by the author who is well qualified for 
such an undertaking. 


MartANn GOoDLANDER 


MATHEMATICS AND PHYSICS 


Jacos STEINER’s GEOMETRICAL CoNSTRUCTIONS WITH A RULER. Edited by 
Raymond Clare Archibald. Scripta Mathematica, N. Y., 1950. pp. 88. $2.00. 


More than a century has elapsed since Steiner’s book on Geometrical Con- 
structions was first published. During that time French, Russian, and Polish 
translations have appeared. On account of the somewhat elementary character 
of the subject matter, as well as the historical importance of the work, the 
-appearance of a translation into English is a welcome event. The translation 
of a work in a more advanced field of mathematics is more difficult to justify, 
since most people who would be capable of intelligently reading such a work 
would be able to read it just as well in German. This translation, however, 
should make available to numerous teachers and students not only in colleges 
and universities but in junior colleges as well, a work which to quote Professor 
Archibald “is a good illustration of the effervescence of ideas of one of the 
greatest of all geometers?’ 

The purpose of the work is to show that any construction that can be made 
by compasses and straight edge, can be made by means of a straight edge alone, 
provided that a fixed circle is given together with its center. Apparently Steiner 
did not know that this had already been demonstrated by the French mathe- 
matician Poncelet, although he did mention that some French mathematicians 
“have already voiced the conjecture that all constructions are possible with 
ruler alone, provided that some fixed auxiliary circle is given in the plane? 

Aside from the excellent translation, which follows closely the first German 
edition, the chief modification being the substitution of English letters for 
German in the notation, one cannot too much emphasize the value of the 
scholarly “Editor’s Introduction” and the excellent notes. The notes serve the 
purpose of elucidating obscure passages, calling attention to errors in the first 
German edition that have been corrected in later editions or in the translation, 
and providing numerous references to related works. 

There are probably many people who would read with interest the follow- 
ing sentence from the translation: “Steiner’s mathematical work was confined 
to geometry treated synthetically to the total exclusion of analysis which he 
hated, just as Lagrange hated geometry.’ This suggests the possibility that 
many people who have an aversion for mathematics instead of giving expres- 
sion to it, might well consider substituting the claim that they unfortunately 
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did not happen to have been introduced to the particular branch of mathe- 
matics that might have intrigued their fancy. 

Obviously Professor Archibald brings to his task not only a thorough 
understanding of the details of the subject but a wide familiarity with the 
literature connected with it. The bibliographical material included in the 
notes should indeed prove of great value to anyone interested in the history 
of this very interesting phase of mathematics, and the editor’s introduction 
also includes a useful list of sources regarding Steiner’s life and work. 

D. V. STEED 


Tue Founpations or AritHMetic. (Die Grundlagen der Arithmetik.) By 
Gottlob Frege. Philosophical Library, N. Y., 1950. pp. 1-119. 


Intersecting the domains of both mathematics and philosophy, Frege’s ideas 
have had a curious history. Largely unrecognized at the time of their formula- 
tion, they have been rediscovered in successive waves, both by philosophers 
and mathematicians. At present we are in the upsurge of one of these waves, 
several of Frege’s works having recently been translated. To these is now added 
a very able and readable version of Frege’s analysis of the natural numbers, 
the original German text and pagination being reproduced side by side with 
the English. 

This would appear to be an excellent opportunity for the student of phi- 
losophy to make the acquaintance of a masterful analysis of what is essentially 
a philosophical problem, carried out in the spirit of modern mathematical 
precision. Frege’s critique of alternative theories which had been advanced to 
explain the concept of numbers is surely exemplary. His carefully drawn dis- 
tinction between ideas, concepts, symbols, and referent objects affords ex- 
cellent insight into the principles of his Sinn und Bedeutung. In particular, his 
treatment of concepts indicates clearly that intentional aspects of language 
can be fully discussed in extensional terms. 

Although our tendency today is to think of the natural numbers as referring 
to classes, rather than to concepts as Frege insisted, his discussion of identity 
and its connection with congruence-relations is relevant to practice which is 
currently very pervasive in mathematical research. 

LrEon HENKIN 


REFLECTIONS oF A Puysicist. By P. W. Bridgman. Philosophical Library, N. Y. 
1950. pp. Xil-392. $5.00. 
Professor Bridgman has had a long and distinguished career at Harvard and 
among many other honors was the recipient of the Nobel Prize in Physics in 
1946. He is one of those rare physicists who is well acquainted with philosophy, 
at least in its application, and this with his extended experience gives great 
value to his meditations. The present work comprises the bulk of his non- 
technical writings along with three hitherto unpublished papers. For the per- 
sonalist perhaps the most interesting feature will lie in his discussion of the 
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“operational method” which he asserts must be applied to scientific or any 
other knowledge. This method involves the relatedness of all knowledge to 
the perceiving subject of experience, whereas we are always striving to submit 
our interpretations of facts to “the common to all” or rather to the “consensus 
of opinion,’ nearly always traditional and opposed to innovation and discovery. 
Even my scientific knowledge is, however, “as private as my toothache” and 
without this privacy of experience “science is dead?’ The result of such private 
activity is advance into new territory, and in forcing myself to speak non- 
personally, in superstitious regard for “consensus?” he suggests I may have 
thrown away something vital. But “the last thing the average person wants to 
be made to see;’ he declares, “‘is that he is already inescapably free,’ desiring 
above all to spend life on the public level, to keep up with the Joneses, to be 
found in the roster of the orthodox. 

It is significant that out of his experimental researches and reflection he has 
the courage to declare the complete revolution in the field of science, and the 
abandonment of the ancient law of cause and effect. 

After a long time the common run of science teachers will catch up with 
the Nobel Prizers, but not soon. RTE. 


SCIENCE AND THE Goats oF Man. By Anatol Rapoport. Harper & Bros., N. Y., 
1950. Pp. XXVili-262. $3.50. 


Professor Rapoport is a member of the Committee on Mathematical Biology 
at the University of Chicago, but the present volume is the product of another 
side of his life—as associate editor of ETC: A Review of General Semantics. 
This is another of the popular books on semantics like those by Hayakawa, 
Wendell Johnson, Irving Lee, Stuart Chase, and others, but it discusses the 
issues involved in a much more fundamental way or at least in a way more 
interesting to the philosopher. It is written with extreme clarity and should be 
completely understandable even to an intelligent high school student. The 
theme of the book is that science can save us. The scientific method, as inter- 
preted by logical positivism, if pursued in all fields of human thinking can 
preserve our sanity or, where necessary, lead us back to it. In the Baconian 
method first we had to get rid of the idols. Here we must first give up the 
quest for empirical certainty, self-evidence, and absolutes. “There is no logical 
necessity about any prediction we make about things. Logical Necessity is 
confined to assertions about assertions, as in mathematics. ... No amount of 
‘ron logic’ or ‘common sense’ can prove anything about the world. The 
‘certainties’ of science are only high probabilities’ Understanding this we are 
no longer anxious, and we become free to employ scientific thinking to guide 
our behavior. To base our behavior on predictions of the highest probability 
obtainable—and these come from scientific thinking—is the rational way to 
proceed through life and solve our problems insofar as they can be solved. 

While this book is of interest to philosophers, not all of them will like it, 
for Rapoport repudiates all the great classical philosophies. Poor old Aristotle, 
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especially, is the whipping boy for the new “non-Aristotelian formulation” 
He was thrashed by Bacon, but those were powder puff pats compared to this 
modern semantic scourging. How much more can he stand? 


Was philosophy, then, a waste of time? 

N: Is the babbling of a child, learning to speak, a waste of time? 

No, but the child eventually learns to speak. 

N: Some philosophers have also learned to speak. They are now 
referred to as scientists. 

Is there no more room for philosophy? 


The task remaining to the philosopher is to be a “vigilant and severe critic 
of science” “Wherever it is necessary to make assertions about assertions the 
philosopher may safely take over?’ 

The book contains a wealth of excellent illustrative examples and many 
parts, as in the above excerpt, are in dialogue form, which also enhances its 
readability. The interlocutors, other than “Ny “S} etc., seem arrant saps, but 
that is true of Socrates’ opponents in some of Plato’s dialogues and does indeed 
speed us on through the principal points to be made. 

Of course, the book also includes the customary semantic analysis of how 
disagreements, verbal or more violent, arise from differences in training and 
environment with their consequent differences in reaction to various words 
and symbols. Some of the chapter headings are: “What Happens When People 
Disagree?” “What Do You Mean?” “Abstractingy “Classification, Learning, 
Symbolization, “Maps and Frameworks; “Our Aristotelian Heritage,’ “The 
Non-Aristotelian Formulation’ “Are Logical Positivists Idealists, “Are 
Semanticists Fascists?” “How Evident is Self-evident?” “How Certain is 
Certain?” “Is Science Enough?” and “Is Science Moral?” 

This is an excellent book and to appreciate this it is not necessary to be a 


semanticist or a logical positivist. 
he eg James T. CULBERTSON 


RACES AND MEN 


A New Tueory of HUMAN EvoturTion, By Sir Arthur Keith. Philosophical 
Library, N. Y., 1949. pp. x-451. $4.75. 

Sir Arthur Keith has been one of the world’s foremost students of physical 

anthropology and human evolution for over sixty years. This volume was 

completed after he had passed his eighty-first birthday and thus may constitute 

the capstone to a long and productive career. 

The “New Theory” to which the title refers is called the “group” theory 
in the text. It is an attempt to apply our knowledge of culture and of the human 
habit of living in social groups to explain how the divergent forms of fossil 
man arose in ancient times and how, more recently, our own species differ- 
entiated into distinctive local populations and “races” The author argues that 
habits of social living, with in-group loyalties and out-group antipathies, has 
always tended to limit human breeding populations to the in-groups. He 
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postulates that for an immensely long period of time during the early evolution 
of man a typical local group or “evolutionary unit” consisted of from 50 to 
150 individuals. Within each of these groups was co-operation. The struggle 
for survival went on between such groups. I believe most anthropologists will 
accept this hypothesis. In all probability groups of this order of size predomi- 
nated in human life for the first ninety-nine per cent of man’s total span as a 
separate form. Sir Arthur Keith then points out that during the later stages of 
human evolution the in-groups or evolutionary units have tended to become 
larger and larger. This has frequently been true, especially for those peoples 
who acquired knowledge of agriculture, during the last ten thousand years 
or so. The development of tribes and tribal confederacies has probably fre- 
quently been accompanied by a wider range in the choice of mates. But most 
anthropologists will draw the line when he pursues this idea to its present 
logical terminus and alleges that modern nations are evolutionary units and 
that nationalities are true races. (If we ever get true world-government will 
that reduce all human beings to one race?) Sir Arthur seems dazzled by his 
own logic here and, although he argues valiantly, he never answers some of 
the obvious objections that come to mind: No nationality constitutes a single 
breeding unit. National boundaries are not effective barriers to interbreeding 
of people of different national origins. Many modern nations are composed of 
recent immigrants (e.g., the United States). Even the modern races have much 
greater antiquity than any modern nation. There is no race that is contained 
within a national boundary and none that has emerged as a separate entity since 
any nation came into being. Sir Arthur has done science a disservice here, 
however good his intentions, by reintroducing a confusion that anthropolo- 
gists have been at some pains to eradicate. 

I have chosen one aspect of a rich tour de force for extended comment. 
The author considers a wide range of psychological and cultural factors for 
their possible effects on human evolution: patriotism, mential bias, the search 
for status, morality, leadership, and loyalty—to list only a few. In all these 
considerations it is, of course, necessary for him to extrapolate from his under- 
standing of the modern cultural and psychic condition of man to assumptions 
about the conditions of prehistoric man. The accuracy of the extrapolations 
can never be tested. They must either be believed or disbelieved. In spite of 
their lack of scientific status these considerations make interesting reading and 
do point up the fact that from the beginning of man, culture must have intro- 
duced factors in human biological evolution that made the process distinctive 
from the evolution of other animals. 

The book so teems with ideas that no adequate discussion even of the more 
outstanding ones is possible in a brief review. A few items of especial interest 
will then be hardly more than mentioned. Sir Arthur argues strongly that 
Africa was the scene of human beginnings, deserting the Asiatic origin of 
which he was once a leading sponsor. This change of mind doubtless reflects 
his evaluation of the importance of the rapidly growing list of African finds 
of early men and advanced prehominids. He has decided that the primitive 
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form of our species was a proto-Caucasoid, that both the Negroid and the 
Mongoloid stocks evolved from that form in Pleistocene times. He has set 
the “Rubicon” between ape and man (a nagging puzzle to anthropologists 
since they began finding the remains of very ape-like men and exceedingly 
man-like apes) on the basis of brain size: “... any group of the great Primates 
which has attained a mean brain volume of 750 c.c. and over should no longer 
be regarded as anthropoid, but as human” 

These, and other conclusions of comparable sweep, will carry a great deal 
of weight with Sir Arthur’s colleagues and rightfully so. He will be the first 
to change if later evidence conflicts with his conclusions. The reader should 
be warned, however, to beware of some wanderings into social theory, in 
which the author indulges, that are unacceptable to social anthropologists, and 
cautioned to watch for assertions that by their nature can never be verified 


or disproved. J. E. WECKLER 


An AutosrocrapHy. By Sir Arthur Keith. Philosophical Library, N. Y., 1950. 
Pp. vi-721. $4.75. 

There is something exhilarating about standing on a hill or even on a tall 
building and looking out over the view offered. Sir Arthur Keith, eminent 
British scientist, took up a position on top of his eighty-third year of full 
living, and looked back to 1866. Then in chronological steps he has shown his 
own progress through the years. The extent of the progress is readily apparent 
when one realizes that as a boy Arthur Keith had every reason to expect to be 
a farmer in his native Scotland, and that at the age of eighty-three he was one 
of the greatest of living men—had been knighted, had held many high and 
responsible positions, had written dozens of books and hundreds of articles 
on all phases of anthropology, etc. 

This autobiography will be of greater value to men of science than to 
others, but such chapters as “My Years in Siam) “Final Years at the London 
Hospital,’ “War Comes to Lincoln’s Inn Fields} and “Early Post-war Years,’ 
make fascinating reading for the layman. These chapters tell a story which 
covers travels in Siam (three years, in fact); short trips to Australia and China; 
two lecture trips to the United States; a holiday with his wife in Italy and 
Switzerland; and a semi-scientific journey to Egypt. 

For the scientist, the years during which Doctor Keith served as Con- 
servator of the Royal Colleges of Surgeons will prove both interesting and 
instructive. This includes the care and operation of the museum, special studies 
on ancient human skulls, additions to Darwin’s findings on the evolution of 
man, and the listing of books and articles written. Also, within these pages is 
found the names of literally hundreds of people, but the emphasis is on those 
who held positions of importance in the medical and scientific fields. In one 
sense, the autobiography is a sort of Who’s Who, for the author came to know 
men of science the world over. 


This book is light reading in view of the fact that its style is simple. There 
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is never a moment of real suspense—everything moves along on one level. There 
is never a deep urge to know what is on the next page. In fact, for the layman, 
it would be a better work if it were cut in length by at least fifty per cent. 

However, when one reaches the end of the book, there is the distinct feel- 
ing of having been in the presence of a great man, and in this respect, to say 
nothing of the scientific data, it is a worthy addition to any library. 


W. M. C. 


Mrrror For Man. By Clyde Kluckhohn. McGraw-Hill Book Co., N. Y., 1949. 
PP- X1-313- $3.75. 

The author of this book is Professor of Anthropology at Harvard University. 
He is highly respected by his colleagues as a teacher and for his research con- 
tributions in Navajo culture and in the frontier area being fruitfully developed 
collaboratively by anthropologists and psychologists, personality dynamics as 
they are affected by different cultures. This book won a ten-thousand-dollar 
award as the best popularization of any field of science in 1949. 

The volume was written, not as a textbook, but as a source in which the 
layman can survey the range of activities of anthropologists and the state of 
knowledge they have attained of their diverse subject matters. The emphasis 
throughout is on the wider, and frequently practical, implications of these 
activities and this knowledge. Thus, in discussing two basic fields of anthropo- 
logical research, archeology, and physical anthropology (in chapters headed 
respectively “Potsherds” and “Skulls” ), Professor Kluckhohn does not attempt 
to summarize our extensive knowledge of the slow development of culture 
during the Pleistocene nor to tell the story of man’s biological evolution from 
lower primate forms. The findings of archeology are applied instead to such 
diverse modern problems as the natural history of warfare, the conditions 
under which inventions are made and accepted, and whether or not “progress” 
is a reality. The discussion of physical anthropology ranges over such topics 
as its usefulness to designers of objects that must fit a maximum number of 
people with a minimum of design alterations (airplane cockpits and oxygen 
masks, for instance) and the important contributions of physical anthropology 
to various fields of medicine. A separate chapter is devoted to discussing how 
anthropologists use the term “race” and to the cultural factors in the modern 
world that have led Jarge numbers of nonanthropologists to accept antiscien- 
tific myths about race and to invent “races” that have no validity. 

Many readers will probably be most interested in the second half of the 
book, the chapters entitled successively: “Anthropologists at Work,’ “Person- 
ality in Culture; “An Anthropologist Looks at the United States,’ and “An 
Anthropologist Looks at the World? In the first of these chapters Professor 
Kluckhohn recounts some of the instances in which cultural anthropologists 
have supplied the keys to solve practical problems involving people of different 
cultural backgrounds. The following chapters apply the knowledge and tech- 
niques of cultural anthropology to some of the basic problems of understand- 
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ing ourselves and the world in which we live. His discussions illustrate the 
relativistic attitude toward cultures (any system of values that is followed by 
a society is valid for the members of that society) and an emotionally detached 
viewpoint in viewing all cultures including our own. These are the unique hall- 
marks of the methods cultural anthropology brings to bear on the great issues 
of our times. J.EW. 


“TEACHING THE YOUNG IDEA” 

Our Epucationat Discontents. By Percy Hazen Houston. Christopher Pub- 
lishing House, Boston, 1951. pp. vili-125. $2.75. 

Four of the essays in the volume under review were composed at intervals in 

the past. One of the four, that on Irving Babbitt, was published some years 

ago in The Personalist. Now three additional essays have been written for 

inclusion with their fortuitous predecessors under 


a plan to survey the entire field of education above the elementary 
level, beginning with the secondary school and continuing through 
the graduate school, in order to discover if there may be some unity 
in the present effort of men to effect a new educational dispensation. 
(vil) 

That the survey covers an immense area is attested by the seven titles: 
“Our Present Discontents,’ “Readin; ’Ritin’ and ’Rithmetic;’ “Dewey, Dogma 
and Democracy,’ “This So-Called Higher Education? “The Graduate School? 
“Irving Babbitt, Man and Teacher) and “Conclusions:’ While scrutinizing 
each of these topics Professor Houston exhibits fairness and good temper 
commendable in anybody who looks upon educational trends. In some do- 
mains he speaks from long personal experience; in others without benefit of 
direct individual contact. In all he is stout-hearted, informative, and stimu- 
lating. 

Amid present pedagogical practices and objectives he finds little of the 
unity he seeks. We have banished or sidetracked the older disciplines of the 
humanities. We have set up elaborate and expensive machinery for letting 
indolent students follow inclination and for putting meager content into 
non-mental courses. Stanch humanist that he is, Professor Houston advocates 
tougher intellectual exercise than the innovators countenance, and greater 
cultural and moral emphasis. Yet he would minister to the heedless masses as 
well as to the saving remnant, and he thinks it possible to minister to both. If 
his book fosters discontent, it nevertheless gazes back upon tested virtues and 
forward upon programs worthy of our intellectual steel. 

GARLAND GREEVER 


Epucation Limitep. By Gustav E. Mueller. University of Oklahoma Press, 
Norman, Oklahoma, 1949. pp. 141. $2.75. 


It has been said that education is the religion of the United States and it would 
seem that the American people expect education to solve all of its problems 
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for which it was in fact responsible in the first place. It was indeed refreshing 
to find a discussion which held from the outset that the schools exist within 
certain limitations and cannot assume responsibility for all the shortcomings 
of all the other institutions of society. It was soon evident, however, that the 
book under consideration was but another in the series written in the field of 
higher education by learned specialists, largely along literary lines, which 
present a view of education now fairly well outlined, but which miss the essen- 
tial quality of American education as it has attempted to express the democratic 
ideal of the country. Some of these writers are of immediate European lineage 
and training, as is the author of this book, while others express merely a nos- 
talgic yearning for the exclusive, aristocratic, leisure-class culture of a Europe 
which, with all its charm and beauty, was built upon a foundation of class 
discrimination. The democratic ideal cannot accept this point of view which 
possibly may be passing even in Europe at this time. The dominant character- 
istic of this view of life as well as of education is the despising of work and 
everything that might be thought of as practical. Mueller says in reference 
to this point: 


Work in and by itself is negative. . . . The demand that all things, 
natural and human, be changed necessitates work. From this necessity 
we have invented the “art of work,’ thus making bearable what other- 
wise must be thought of as a curse .. . Greek sages and Hebrew 
prophets agreed in calling work a curse and saying that every human 
achievement is dearly bought in the sweat of one’s brow. (37-38) 


The practical, being closely related to work in that it deals with the everyday 
concerns of living, is equally condemned as detracting from man’s becoming 
human, whatever that concept may mean when separated from the life which 
all men live. Carrying forward these basic views into an exposition of prag- 
matism, the author presents a caricature of that mode of thinking which a 
long-time student of the subject would never recognize without a label, 
although later (88) he gives a view of moral education in family life with 
an illustration taken from the relation of a mother to her children which 
would seem a perfect presentation of the pragmatic position. Instead of ac- 
cepting the materialistic and sordid money-grabbing point of view some- 
times attributed to the pragmatists, it is John Dewey who has shown the way 
out of the sordidness of work which too often has existed even in the culture 
which Mueller so much admires. For each citizen to carry his own load of 
work is basic to all democratic thinking and, by including it in education, the 
school may relieve it of drudgery and sordidness by showing meanings and 
relationships, just as it relieves leisure-time occupations of frivolity and shal- 
lowness by giving them depth and significance. Following up this detachment 
from real-life concerns of living people, the author consistently proposes an 
education for the elite, the schools, as in Europe, to be a sifting mechanism 
designed to produce really “educated” people. The content of such limited 
education would of course be mostly languages, with some science and mathe- 
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matics organized on the basis of the ancient Seven Liberal Arts, all designed 
to produce in the person certain generalized and universalized abilities which 
rise above and beyond the concerns of everyday living. The author says: 


Man in studying mathematical science learns a language which is 
more alienating than any of the other languages, yet one which also 
liberates him from the trammels of circumstance and immediacies and 
makes him realize his power as a thinker of a world. Man ceases to be 
an animal bound by immutable instincts and a given environment 
when he breaks through this biological limitation and becomes a 
citizen of a world-whole, a cosmic order which is one with his 
thinking it. (61-62) 


The author seems unaware of what Thomas Mann and others have written of 
the esoteric and literary education of the German universities during the 
period preceding Hitler when the detachment of the professors from “prac- 
tical and sordid politics” in a way made them responsible for the catastrophe 
which followed. Then too, modern psychologists recognize no such gen- 
eralized universalized abilities which can be developed by grammar, rhetoric, 
dialectic, mathematics, etc. A literary and linguistic education makes one 
proficient in literature and languages. It has no further magic. 

Education is limited by differences in personality between teacher and 
pupil, by the inability of agreement between participants in any situation, by 
the transcendent quality of the wholeness and unity of life, by the subjective 
quality of experience, and by the imperfection of communication techniques; 
by the intangibility of morals, aesthetics, religion, and philosophy, and finally 
by the necessity of using symbols as the only accessible avenues of approach 
to the realities of the universe. “If philosophy means to know yourself in your 
limitations, then philosophy of education means to know yourself in your 
educational limitations?’ (20) MMT 


Mora VALUES AND SECULAR EDUCATION. By Robert E. Mason. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, N. Y., 1950. pp. viii-155. $2.75. 


Educational thought at the present time is marked by three related trends or 
problems: a restatement of basic principles with an effort toward their unifi- 
cation, a reworking of the relationship between the school and the church as 
a social institution, and finally moral or ethical education. The present volume 
is a contribution to the discussion of these major issues. The author states his 
position at the outset: “grounding public education in a secular, scientific, 
moral base constitutes a safeguard for precious religious and political lib- 
erties.’ (v) 

Many factors have combined during the last few decades to dislocate men’s 
thinking and to upset cherished and familiar beliefs, customs, and procedures. 
It is natural that education should be re-examined in the light of these changes 
and its place either overestimated as a causal factor or underestimated as a 
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constructive force. As a basis for further discussion, the author thus defines 
education: “this actual, conscious, purposeful, planned control of the environ- 
ment of the young by older members of the group in the light of chosen 
values is what is meant by deliberate education” (3) Thus the first task of 


American educators is to formulate clear conceptions of educational values. 
The author says: 


In this study the search is for a scheme of educational values which 
gives promise of transcending or undercutting the warring folkway 
standards of our day. The terms “values” and “educational values” 
“. ..mean guiding principles, standards, or ends. The important dis- 
tinction between goods as immediate enjoyments and values as criti- 
cized goods taken to guide future policy is to be kept in mind” (8) 


The purpose of the book is thus to review the problem of educational values in 
a historic context, to present contrasting systematic conceptions, and to rec- 
ommend a view arising out of evolutionary naturalism which will be secular 
and unauthoritarian. 

The two dominant and extreme positions in the educational philosophy of 
our times are essentialism which became traditionalism and pragmatic pro- 
gressivism which became, characteristically, if not authentically, individualistic 
relativism in the so-called child-centered school. The middle position proposed 
in the present study is experimental, evolutionary, scientific naturalism. 

Essentialism grew out of the authoritarian, increasingly professional char- 
acter of schoo] administrators and its proponents came to hold that the content 
of public education should be neutral, impartial, and strictly objective. For- 
malization and rote memorization of curricular materials became current prac- 
tice and, although materials of moral significance were sometimes used, they 
did not vitally affect the moral lives of the children. Science as method was 
scarcely recognized at all. Essentialism came to be reinforced from rather 
unexpected sources: the neo-Thomists and the classical humanists. While 
differing in important respects among themselves, they nevertheless came to 
support a common type of education, the underlying ideology of which held 
to the existence of eternal values which form absolute standards for educational 
practice. Education should become increasingly the training of leaders. This 
view is essentially one which favors an intellectual aristocracy rather than 
democracy. 

The author is very careful to point out the difference between the prag- 
matic-progressive point of view as interpreted by its great exponents, Dewey 
and others, and the popular conception which identified it with “random, 
uncontrolled school situations”? This latter view has persisted in spite of 
Dewey’s strong emphasis upon organization and planning. He as well as Bode 
considered this extreme freedom to be a reaction against “vicious formal 
traditionalism” Bode emphasizes the fact that this very reaction “sets the task 
of finding valid positive principles of order and control?’ The author also 
combats what he terms “social relativism;’ the complete individualization of 
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standards and criteria, a misconception of pragmatism which is very hard to 
understand in the light of Dewey’s reiteration of the concept of democracy 
as participation, sharing, and the referral of the action of the individual to 
the good of the group. In a world of conflict, education must be critical, 
methodical, and scientific. 

The position proposed by the author is termed evolutionary naturalism. 
Its core is scientific method as the way human beings work together. The 
author thus sums up his view: 


the canons of the scientific method are specific, definable, moral 
values. These canons, plus those results of inquiry in human-social 
fields having values for man comprise ethical generalizations and make 
up the ethical code. The items of this code are authoritative, and the 
young are to be nurtured in respect for their authority. They have 
authority because they are essential contributory means to intelli- 


gence. (117) 


Sectarian interpretations of religion in education are unnecessary. 

On the whole the book is an excellent summary of the thinking in present- 
day education, and the proposed view eminently sane, balanced, and defensible. 
The author might have elaborated more fully his evaluative sections, especially 
that covering the essentialist-traditionalist position in view of the weaknesses 
in its psychological and anthropological backgrounds. There might also be 
more elaboration of what he means by democratic or social good. “The au- 
thority of the people” is scarcely adequate as a guide to social action. Evidence 
from social-anthropological sources might help. 


M. M. T. 


Essays For JOHN Dewey’s NINETIETH Birtupay. Edited by Kenneth D. Benne 
and William O. Stanley. Conference on Education and Philosophy at the 
University of Illinois, Urbana, 1950. pp. 92. 


This small volume was the outcome of a celebration sponsored jointly by the 
American Education Fellowship and the Division of Social, Philosophical and 
Historical Foundations in the College of Education of the University of Illi- 
nois. The celebration was deemed appropriate since it has been John Dewey, 
more than any other one man, who has helped to define the basic moral and 
intellectual conditions of the task of developing and extending, through in- 
struction and research, the theoretical bases of a democratic education in the 
United States. Most of the essays presented were delivered as lectures at the 
conference, 

A few thoughts may be gleaned from the essays, all of which are inspiring 
and provocative. Professor Benne gives the keynote in the now well-recog- 
nized disharmony of our times between experimental science, man’s power 
over his environment, and the development of moral and aesthetic values as 
guides to the use of this power. Dr. Benne says: 
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The problem is at once one of humanizing the experimental processes 
of science and technology and of rendering experimental the human- 
izing disciplines of ethics and aesthetics. Clearly, the task calls for the 
combined efforts of both philosophers and educators. (6) 


Dewey has been peculiarly fitted to contribute to the increasing vitality and 
power of American thinking, first, because of “the unusual degree to which 
(his) thought grew out of the aspirations, the ways of feeling and thinking, of 
the common culture of his people? (7) and, second, his willingness to make 
explicit the terms and conditions of the intelligence of the American com- 
munity, that is, the development of a theory adequate to give concrete and 
dependable guidance to our acts. 

Professor Fisch develops at length the place of Dewey as the leading 
figure in “the classic period of American philosophy;’ that from the Civil War 
to World War II and including the work of Peirce, Royce, James, Santayana, 
and Whitehead besides Dewey. The dominant idea of this period was that of 
evolution which meant to these men, among other things: expelling from 
nature the last fixity, that of species; including man and his intelligence in 
nature; and hence adopting a biological view of intelligence. (13) 

Professor Clayton, in his discussion of Dewey’s Theory of Language, says 
rather strikingly: 


[Dewey’s] view of language provides for a theory of mind which sees 
in human intelligence a positive and creative roll in the natural 
process. In Dewey’s view man’s ideas count for something in the 
determination of the nature of things. Communication and its conse- 
quent, the life of meaning, having emerged within the natural order, 
act back upon that order to restructure and recreate it. This charac- 
teristic of Dewey’s position will be referred to as his pragmatic 
idealism. (41) 


This idealism is not that which removes ideas from contact with human 
affairs, but is rather one in which human reflection and insight determine the 
way things will become. It rejects a tradition of otherworldliness. Educators 


need a 


philosophy in which their activity as agents of social change has sig- 
nificance. The basic and enduring truth of idealism, that man’s mind 
does count for something and cannot be denied or minimized, is a 
value for which Dewey’s theory of communication provides. Perhaps 
this is a major reason for the influence which Professor Dewey has 


had on educational thought. (45) 


Professor McMurray gives in his discussion of the problems of verification 
in formal school-learning a very penetrating criticism of pragmatic education. 
The success of an action does not prove the truth of the cognitive resources 
upon which it is based. ““The learner verifies in action . -: his correctness in 
appropriation rather than the empirical truth of that which is appropriated? 
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(58) The later essays in the volume by Professors Fries, Benne, Sing-Nan-Fen, 
and Molinaro stress Dewey’s contributions in the social field, social planning, 
adult education, including a social science which discovers social fact as a 
basis for public policy and decision making full and free public discussion, and 
the restoration of effective local communities, and above all a personal re- 
sponsibility for vital and crucial social issues. Dewey’s work is practical, con- 
crete, and definite to the point of being revolutionary. 


M. M. T. 


Tue ProckEDINGS AND ADDRESSES OF THE CONFERENCE ON THE ‘TEACHING OF 
Puitosopny. Edited by Frederick P. Harris. Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, 1950. pp. 92. 


It has not been many years since it was common to hear on University cam- 
puses the statement “he who knows his subject can teach it” and other remarks 
tending to depreciate the study of teaching problems and techniques. ‘The 
present volume of addresses and seminar discussion reports given at a con- 
ference held under the direction of the Department of Philosophy of Western 
Reserve University with the complete cooperation of the Western Division, 
American Philosophical Association, represents a very clear and wholesome 
trend in the opposite direction. The report states: ““The purpose of the con- 
ference was conceived frankly and simply to be the improvement of the 
teaching of philosophy particularly upon the undergraduate level and to 
provide participants with plans and ideas for experimentation which might 
lead eventually to such improvement.’ (i) As an outgrowth of this conference 
the Western Conference on the Teaching of Philosophy was organized May 
15, 1950, at Minneapolis. Meanwhile, the Pacific Conference on the Teaching 
of Philosophy, Mills College, California, December 27, 1949, had already 
proposed a National Conference on the Teaching of Philosophy which no 
doubt will be organized in the not too distant future. These conferences 
would not detract from the regular division meetings where the major interest 
is technical problems of philosophy, but would give a needed supplementation. 
There has been some relationship between this movement and the personnel 
and work of the Philosophy of Education Society. It is to be hoped that it 
will become closer with time. 

Returning to the original report, one notes the first address, a splendid 
presentation by Professor Blanshard of Yale entitled “Philosophy Teaching— 
Past and Present,’ as setting the keynote in a fine balance between personality 
of the teacher, grasp of the subject, and teaching techniques. Teachers of 
philosophy can never be pressed into a mechanical mold, but there are many 
technical helps available and growth in effectiveness should not be beyond 
the hope of anyone. Many and varied aspects of the teaching of philosophy 
are discussed by distinguished professors of philosophy from all parts of the 
country under the general headings “Types and Trends in General Introduc- 
tory Courses,’ “Ethics,” “Logic and Scientific Method” and “The History of 
Philosophy:’ The speakers were aware of and made use of the best educational 
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theory of this period. When one recalls the numerous lectures and writings 
of philosophers of high standing (as well as those of specialists in other fields) 
which were practically unintelligible to their audiences because the speaker 
or writer had failed to master the techniques of communication, he welcomes 
with enthusiasm the movement represented in this report. It is one which no 
teacher of philosophy can afford to overlook. 

M. M. T. 


THE BOOK ABROAD 


Die Philosophie Dostojewskis in Systematischer Darstellung. By Reinhard 
Lauth. Piper & Co. Verlag, Muenchen, 1950. pp- 568. 


Divine intuition of the world combines concrete artistic contemplation with 
discursive philosophical understanding. In the human mind on earth these 
two aspects of the integral truth are in a considerable measure separated from 
each other; and, what is more,.each of them is imperfect and incomplete. An 
artist contemplates some concrete and significant aspects of the world without 
performing a thorough analysis; a philosopher performs a deep analysis of 
some aspects of the world, but produces only a system of abstract truths. 

A writer of genius, like Dostoyevsky, gives us only some hints of his world 
conception by the choice of his subjects and vivid portrayal of the aspects of 
life especially important to him. Any philosopher who takes it upon himself 
to express the world conception of a great artist in abstract propositions must 
make a considerable effort of analysis. Dr. Lauth has performed this task with 
thoroughness and skill. He has revealed Dostoyevsky’s full stature as a philoso- 
pher. He has studied all the works of Dostoyevsky in the original, as well as 
the enormous literature on him. He has conclusively demonstrated that Dos- 
toevsky’s literary creations together with his Diary and correspondence con- 
tain a complete system of world-conception which embraces psychology, 
metaphysics, ethics, and aesthetics. Dr. Lauth’s comparison of Dostoyevsky 
with such writers as Dante, Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, Baudelaire, Proust, Gide, 
and others, are also very valuable. 

The exposition of Dostoevsky’s philosophy, both negative and positive, 
occupies the central place in Dr. Lauth’s book. Nobody has surpassed Dos- 
toevsky in portraying a negative world conception: its salient features are 
atheism, rejection of immortality and of moral law, nihilism, and a conviction 
that life has no meaning; the resultant emptiness of life frequently leads to 
suicide. In this section of the book Dr. Lauth examines Dostoevsky’s thoughts 
which foreshadow some of the ideas of Nietzsche and discoveries of Freud. 
The author’s survey of Dostoevsky’s positive philosophy is full of vitality. 
Its basis is religious experience, which testifies convincingly for God’s exist- 
ence; the experience of superconsciousness, i.e., a contemplation of the highest 
synthesis and absolute harmony which, even if it lasts but one second, redeems 
all the calamities of earthly life; and, finally, a vivid participation in the all- 
embracing love realized by Jesus Christ which confers blessedness on the 
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person experiencing it. Dr. Lauth confronts Dostoevsky’s positive philosophy 
with the ideas of Plotinus, St. Maximus Confessor, Richard of St. Victor, 
Tauler, and others. Dr. Lauth shows that Dostoevsky’s system of psychology, 
in combination with his positive philosophy which overcomes the evil aspects 
of earthly life, can be used in psychotherapy. 
It is impossible to exhaust in a review the whole of the rich contents of this 
book. Suffice it to say that no future student of Dostoevsky can afford to 


overlook this work. 
N. Lossky 


Fuentes del Pensamiento de los Estados Unidos (Sources of the Thought of 
the United States). By Angélica Mendoza. E| Colegio de México, Napoles, 
1950. pp. 276. 

It is probably true that no person can be expected to give a fair and unbiased 
account of his own culture since he sees it too closely, especially its contem- 
porary aspects, to have much perspective. The present study of the thought of 
the United States has been made by a distinguished Mexican scholar and gives 
opportunity for the citizens of this country to read an objective account of 
their own thought world. 

The main body of thought in this country concerning man and his way of 
life has been nourished principally by the permanent currents of protestant 
theology which were followed by modern naturalistic and rationalistic con- 
ceptions. The history of the development of philosophic thought has been 
marked by an alienation of man from the study of his own significance, 
although that interest is implicit in his moral and theological preoccupations. 
It is also at the heart of his dissatisfaction with the brutal and fleshless worship 
of the machine and the overvaluation of wealth in money common to the 
average man. Still this negative view of human interest is but one facet of the 
intellectual life of the country and has been sharply criticized in the various 
forms of art, literature, philosophy, and theology of recent years. A profound 
skepticism has appeared with reference to the validity of the conception of 
the world implied in capitalism, the protestant reform, and political liberalism. 
A search for a form of existence which is coordinated, based upon mutual 
aid and cooperation without more recompense than that of a spontaneous and 
valued sense of belonging to the community, state, and nation is the permanent 
theme of all the new spiritual restlessness. The tendency of Spanish-American 
circles to depreciate the culture of the United States grows out of the observa- 
tion of the average man who still draws his inspiration from the Encyclopedists 
of the Enlightenment, practical elements from the Scottish philosophy of 
common sense, the diffusion of Darwinism and evolution with the slogans of 
“survival of the fittest” and “struggle for life; easy generalizations from the 
sciences of the previous century, and, cementing all of these sources, prag- 
matic method and a closed naturalistic faith. But there has been a speculative 
current in more academic circles indicating other movements of admirable 
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character: idealism, neo-realism, phenomenology, personalism, neo-Thomism, 
logical positivism, philosophy of symbolic forms, philosophical anthropology, 
and many others. In fact a seedbed of new manifestations is germinating in 
distinct cultural centers of the country, since decentralization is one of the 
major characteristics of the culture of the country, and a permanent ferment 
of criticism is developing which will undoubtedly carry the thought of the 
country toward new goals which cannot now be foreseen. This proliferation 
of new currents of thought and of art demonstrates the tremendous vitality 
of the country and the fact that the colleges and universities are providing 
men of ideas for the formation of a national ideology, who will go out as 
leaders of the common people rather than remain in academic isolation, augurs 
well for the future. 

The chapters of the book cover the history and development of the 
thought of the United States from early Puritanism to the most recent expres- 
sions of James, Santayana, and other recent philosophers. On the whole the 
analyses are very fair and well-balanced. The author has been particularly 
skillful in not permitting the more strident voices in our culture to drown out 
those which, with far less noise, have in reality been quite as truly representa- 
tive of genuine trends in thought and feeling. MMT. 


Das Bild vom Menschen in der Ostkirche. Von Basilius Zenkousky. Evangel- 
isches Verlagswerk, Stuttgart, 1951. pp. 68. DM 3.50. 


Father Basil Zenkowsky is a professor of philosophy and education in the 
Russian Orthodox Institute in Paris. In his short survey of the principles of 
Christian anthropology he expounds the Eastern Orthodox teachings concern- 
ing the image of God in man, of the intelligible and empirical ego of man, of 
consubstantiality of mankind, of man’s destiny, etc. The various Christian 
confessions substantially differ among themselves in their respective doctrines 
of man. In these times of the “Ecumenical movement,’ which strives to bring 
together the various Christian confessions, there is need, says Dr. Zenkowsky, 
to elaborate a homogeneous Christian anthropology. In order to attain this aim 
one should first examine the doctrine of man as it appears in various con- 
fessions. Therefore, the book of Dr. Zenkowsky is highly commendable for 
the valuable information it gives on some of the cardinal tenets of the Eastern 


Orthodox anthropology. N. Lossky 


Essai sur la Religion Bambara. By Germaine Dieterlen. Presses Universitaires, 
Paris, 1951. pp. XX-240. 600 francs. 


This volume from the Library of Contemporary Sociology is a detailed and 
conscientious study of the religious rites, ceremonies, beliefs, and practices of 
the Bambara, an African tribe. In the preface by Professor Griaule of the Sor- 
bonne, he states that ethnological research should not overlook anything which 
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touches man. This point is important not only for the sake of scientific hon- 
esty, but also because the thought of Black Africa, as has been recognized 
only recently, represents a complete systematization of the universe. Myth, 
religion, history, even metaphysics—all enter into their thought life which, 
as with all mankind, is the basic aspect of their attempt to establish a satisfac- 
tory relationship between themselves and their world, seen and unseen. The 
present study is unique as it has not been possible hitherto to break down the 
reticence of the people with respect to the intimate aspects of their lives. There 
have beenalsoa corresponding skepticism and indifference in the learned world 
as to the existence of profound thought among the blacks. The account dem- 
onstrates the injustice of interpreting tropical Africa as if it embodied nothing 
which might be considered harmonious, extensive, or even worthy of specula- 
tion. In any case it is but a beginning and shows definitely the extent of the 
field as yet unworked. Years of patient research are needed to cover the 
immense network of rites and beliefs which lie behind every detail of the lives 
of the people. Their activities are not limited wholly to the religious. Such 
further study would not refer exclusively to a single tribe, but would extend 
to their neighbors and gradually to the whole black world, and even farther. 
In fact the comparative method is indispensable to a real understanding of 
any people. 

An interesting observation of the Bambara refers to the symbiosis of 
culture which is constantly taking place. A common, metaphysical substratum 
seems to underlie at least nine populations of varying importance. It may be 
summarized briefly as follows: 


The theme is common of the creation by a word at first immobile, 
of which the vibration determines little by little the essence and then 
the existence of things; also the movement of the universe in a conical 
spiral which is constantly being extended. They have the same con- 
ception of the person, as a primordial twofold being, the expression 
of perfect being. Some tribes admit the intervention of a hypo- 
statized divinity which sometimes takes the aspect of a master, re- 
deemer of a world whose form is identical throughout. All believe in 
the necessity of universal harmony as well as that of the internal har- 
mony of beings, both being linked. One of the corollaries of this 
notion is the subtle mechanism of disorder which we call impurity, 
a iil accompanies that of well developed cathartic practices. 
229 


In view of the rapid disintegration of primitive cultures in our times, 
studies should be made without loss of time to give the religious and philo- 


sophical thought of the blacks its rightful place in the philosophy of hi 
and the history of humanity. 5 P P P y of history 


M. M. T. 
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Traité du Caractere. By Emmanuel Mounier. Editions du Seuil, Paris, 1947. 
PP: 796- 


The present work by the highly distinguished and recently deceased Emman- 
uel Mounier is a monumental treatise which attempts to fill a definite need in 
the literature of French psychology by discussing character from the person- 
alistic point of view. In the present critical situation when all values suffer 
from a state of confusion, the author makes no apology for his position that 
his science, rather than disguising its true bias under a cloak of objectivity, 
frankly admits that it is a science fighting for man. 

Psychology in France has been sterilized by two prejudices which it has 
carried over stubbornly from a past epoch: the analytic and the objective. 
The first is derived from English ideology of the eighteenth century which, 
dazzled by the precision of the machine, wished to explain the spirit in terms 
of it. One could discover the secret of character by studying the simple and 
primitive elements in the mental mechanism. The author holds that the person 
cannot be understood by analyzing things in mechanical space. The psy- 
chologists, at the same time that they are forbidden entrance into the domain 
of the subjective, are led by the necessities of research into full “subjectivity? 
They have some reason for their attitude in the verbal intemperance of the 
Germans, but French psychology will never succeed until it has broken down 
the barrier between “subjective” and “objective” The author says further: 


The path which we choose for our discussion, where the meaning of 
man as spiritual is united to that of man as physical in order to place 
over against the automaton, or the frail dreamer of finished ideals, a 
dramatic and complete man, seems to us to give a promise which looks 
beyond knowledge to a concern in our destiny. (11) 


The analytic prejudice has marked most of the history of psychology to 
date with a large number of tests and studies of specific qualities, largely in 
isolation of one another, but this tendency has not brought us closer to the 
essence of personality; it has in fact rather widened the distance. Structure is 
the key to understanding. The diverse functions of individuals do not take 
place in isolation, but rather in correlation and correspondence with quite 
different significance under the differing relationships. “It is the I which 
assures the coherence of integration” (22) The study of pathological psy- 
chology has made large contribution at this point, although at times it has 
tended toward a narrow determinism which is regrettable. Its greatest con- 
tribution has been its structural approach as against the atomistic faculties 
and laboratory studies. It is interesting to note that modern structural char- 
acterology originated with German philosophers rather than with psycholo- 
gists. Franz Brentano first led German psychology to a study of man as a 
whole person, having secured the conception through a personalistic anthro- 
pology. Later Dilthey coined the phrase “psychology of structure,’ and 
pupils of these two teachers—Husserl, Heidegger, and Scheler—rendered signal 
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service to a structural characterology. Freud and other psychologists followed 
the lines thus laid down. (37) 

The next great problem in the study arises from structure as types as 
against structure as individual and personal. In 1926 a young French psycholo- 
gist first denounced the “objective bias” of the psychologists who always 
studied “in the third person? “Every fact in psychology;’ he wrote, “is an 
occurrence in the first person and can be formulated only in the first person.’ 
(44) Psychoanalysis has understood this point. Types, levels, or stages of 
character have long been used and doubtless have utility, but should never be 
considered mechanical fixities. “Reality remains always the affirmation of a 
dynamic totality, that of the vital process of personality.’ (50) 

The third great problem dealt with in this work concerns the given, 
heredity, determinism, as over against the willed, environment, freedom. At 
present no facts can be adduced as final, but the problem cannot be over- 
estimated. The author says: 


We shall say with Dessoir that “character includes all that which, 
suppressed by thought, carries with it the permanent identity of the 
man”; or better, this identity being the continual creation of a free 
activity and never the immobility of death: “Everything belongs to 
character which can become the object of a moral judgment” (61) 


Character includes resistance and repression of instinctive tendencies as well 
as their expression. It is not enough to say that character is a balance between 
the given and the willed, more or less automatic; it is much more important to 
say that, if I have before me many possibilities, what does it matter if I have 
no power to choose between them? 


Character is not a fact, it is an act. The synthetic unity of character 
is not a result, it is a living effort and that effort can impose its 
authority quite beyond what most men deem possible. (62) 


In sum the object of the study of character excludes knowledge of positive 
types, but does not exclude knowledge. It is a science intermediate between 
the experience of a mystery and the rational elucidation of the manifestations 
of the mystery. It stands between psychology and metapsychology. In its 
mediating position, it should not discourage systematic research and concep- 
tual determinations, but it should add a fourth dimension, the depth of that 
“projective universe” which finds a poetic universal presence under our solid 
and visible world. 

Upon the basis thus laid the author examines with great detail and thorough- 
ness the various approaches that have been made historically and scientifically 
to the study of character or personality. On the whole the book is a masterful 
compendium of what is known in the field, the scientific aspects being inter- 
preted with profound philosophical insight and exhaustive completeness. 


M. M. T. 
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Les Déterminismes et la Contingence. By Paul Césari. Presses Universitaires, 
Paris, 1950. pp. xi-140. 240 fr. 


Among the permanent problems of philosophy that of determinism versus free 
will or, as it is called in this most recent discussion, determinisms versus con- 
tingency, is one which recurs periodically and never seems to lack interest. The 
present small book by Paul Césari, professor at the University of Clermont- 
Ferrand, while elaborating somewhat an earlier book called Les déterminismes 
et les étres, is still fresh in its handling of the subject and enlightening in the new 
turns which it gives to the older concepts. The discussion starts with the prin- 
ciple of Laplace that determinism refers to the causal relation between the ante- 
cedent and the consequent based upon sufficient reason. This view links a 
general conception of the universe with the role of man in the world. With the 
Copernican revolution a tendency was started, however, to define determinism 
in more precise terms which would condition ordinary as well as scientific 
thinking. From Kant the author “has learned to distinguish types of explana- 
tion and forms of determinism? (37) He says: 


Many determinisms are doubtless necessary, but there are many sorts 
of necessity: logical necessity, necessity of facts, necessity in the con- 
necting of essences, necessity at the level of existence. ... One does not 
pose only the question of the relations between determinism and ne- 
cessity, but also and especially that of determinism with reality and in 
a certain measure value. (8-9) 


Contingency is defined as “the absence of inherent necessity” (129) and par- 
ticularly avoids “the old intentionalism with its caprices and its human appear- 
ance” (vi), thus eliminating the difficulties associated with the older concept, 
“freedom of the will” The book covers the three major topics: the various 
aspects of determinism; the necessity of scientific determinisms; and the reality 
of determinisms. It is very difficult to understand just where the author comes 
out in his discussions. Perhaps the following statement expresses his point of 
view: “It is indeed remarkable, this absence of solution of the problem of con- 
tinuity between the natural and liberty’ (136) A clearer statement of purposes 
and summaries or conclusions would have been of assistance to the reader. 


M. M. T. 


Célébres Lecons et Fragments. By Jules Lagneau. Presses Universitaires, Paris, 
1950. pp. 322. 600 fr. 


Occasionally there is a teacher who is not a writer, but whose ideas so impress 
his students that they wish to retain in permanent form what they have re- 
ceived from him in original interpretation as well as inspiration and stimulation. 
Jules Lagneau was such a teacher. Born in 1851 and dying in 1893, taking his 
degree of agregé de philosophie in 1875, and teaching in several of the lycées 
of France, he left in this brief period an indelible impression on his students in 
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spite of the meagerness of his publications. It is said of him by Michael Alex- 
andre who introduces his work: 


Under the single condition of reading and rereading well the little 
that we have of Jules Lagneau, we find that it not only takes preced- 
ence over, encircles, and finally dominates all that has been offered to 
us in fifty years as new philosophy, but also, that which is better, equals 
and almost always illuminates certain master works from which La- 
gneau never ceased to nourish himself—Plato, Descartes, Spinoza. (v) 


The present volume is made up of scattering fragments gleaned from La- 
gneau’s few articles, letters, notes, etc., and four courses, the contents of which 
were gathered from notes taken by his students: Evidence and Certainty, Per- 
ception, Judgment, and God. In all the material the reasoning is very exact, 
entirely abstract, and difficult to refute if the premises are granted. The last 
discussion, that on God, is especially penetrating and complete in its critical 
review of previous arguments. M.M.T. 


L’ Activité Rationaliste de la Physique Contemporaine. By Gaston Bachelard. 
Presses Universitaires, Paris, 1951. pp. 223. 500 fr. 


Undoubtedly one of the greatest evils of the scholarly world is the segregation 
of values. One who knows but one field does not fully know that field. All 
scholarship is given vitality by the cross-fertilization of ideas. The present vol- 
ume is a study of the rationalistic element in modern physics. For those who 
make a fetish of objectivity and empirical techniques, it is indeed a revealing 
work. The author states his purpose to be the coupling of applied rationalism 
and technical materialism. One must abandon equally certain philosophic tra- 
ditions concerning the sense world and those of the creative manifestation of 
the spirit. Modern science is artificial in the sense that it breaks with nature to 
constitute a technique. In fact it is necessary to pass through a long period of 
problems recognized by rationalism before arriving at actual and immediate 
problems. A centralizing union of theorists and experimenters is as difficult as 
it is necessary and is in fact something new in culture. Modern scientific cul- 
ture, if it is to escape utopianism, must represent the intertwining of three 
strands: the rational, the technical, and the social. The major purpose of the 
philosophy here presented is to bring to the surface the values of science. 

It is sometimes among the most recondite scholars conducting the rarest 
and most abstruse researches that one finds the greatest liberty of spirit with 
respect to the most general philosophical aspects of their work, and awareness 
of both objectivity and rationality. Heitler puts the matter concretely with 
reference to the wave field of the electron. Shall one consider it an objective 
reality or only a creation of the human spirit useful for predicting the results of 
experience which must of course always square with objective fact? Objective 
reality is much more difficult to define than first appears, especially when it is 
realized that microphysics is quite beyond all experience. It is noumenal, a do- 
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main of the rational; the atom itself being a cluster of rational constructs. Even 
if one accepts the corpuscular theory, the corpuscle is presented in an atmos- 


phere of rational organization which eclipses the question of the nature of the 
corpuscle in itself. The author states: 


In sum, if one were to characterize in brief space the contemporary 
scientific culture, he could say that it is at the same time highly coor- 
dinated and very precisely specialized, that it has an enormous power 
of integration and an extreme freedom of variation. One gathers easily 
these antinomic characteristics and .. . finds that scientific culture is 
animated by a fine dialectic which constantly passes from theory to 
experience to return from experience to the fundamental organiza- 
tion of principles. (16) 


The greater part of the book is taken up with technical and detailed discus- 
sions of the problems of modern physics, particularly that existing between 
wave and corpuscle, all of them demonstrating clearly the interrelationship 
between principles rationally arrived at and the details of experience resulting 
from precise experimental techniques. It is from the insufficiency of the former 
that the values of the latter are made explicit. Typically the author says: 

All these questions prove that the problem of the neutrino is placed at the 
center of the discussions (of the atom) by both rationalist and realist, that is, 
between the rational organization of knowledge and experimental proofs. The 
philosopher should find there essential lessons for the spirit of metaphysical 
interpretation. For example, a physicist (Nahmias) writes: the neutrino is a 
“necessary particle, but metaphysical’ Let us try to state precisely how a par- 
ticle which is not yet physics, a particle which the realist must hold as meta- 
physics, is nevertheless an indispensable particle to the rational organization of 
experimental thought. (118) M.M.T. 


Transformation de la Philosophie Francaise. By Emile Bréhier. Flammarion, 
Paris, 1950. pp. 252. 


There are people who think that history is a kind of autopsy, that it can only 
deal with things that are dead. Living things resist any attempt of the historian 
to freeze them into definite formulas. Life is, as Sartre would say, always “on 
reprieve,’ ready, at every moment, to give the lie to any historical definition. It 
was therefore a daring task of the author to try to give a historical appraisal of 
contemporary, living French philosophy and of its evolution since the begin- 
ning of this century. It was an evolution he had observed personally and even 
influenced, by making it self-conscious, in his monumental historical works. If 
it is so hard to write the history of one’s own time, it is also because the histo- 
rian has to look upon his object from a certain distance in order to recognize 
the great currents into which each phenomenon has to be integrated. The way 
in which Bréhier succeeded in interpreting the rich variety of contemporary 
French thought either as a continuation or as a modification of certain tradi- 
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tional trends, the manner in which he was able to see and to show the unity 
within that confusing manifold, reveal him again as France’s greatest living 
historian of philosophy. 

Today a man of seventy-five, Professor Emeritus in the Sorbonne and a 
member of the famous Institute of France, Bréhier looks from an Olympian 
height upon the great adventure of the spirit going on in contemporary French 
philosophy. He looks at this spectacle with objectivity and justice but not at 
all with academic indifference. A small example may be given of the author’s 
way of detecting the unity in multiplicity: in studying Bergson’s vitalistic spir- 
itualism, Durkheim’s collectivistic social philosophy, and Father Laberthon- 
niére’s philosophy of action by Christian charity, one hardly finds anything 
these three movements have in common. However, with the hawklike glance 
of the true historian, accustomed to look at things from great heights, Profes- 
sor Bréhier discovers in those three extremely antagonistic systems a new kind 
of concrete universalism which, trying to liberate man from the extremes of an 
atomizing individualism, inserts him into the vital circuit ( Bergson), the social 
circuit (Durkheim), and the divine circuit (Laberthonnieére). 

Never has philosophy been more lively in France than now. Bréhier diag- 
noses a kind of philosophical fever, a rush toward philosophy, which manifests 
itself by the imposing number of readers of philosophical works, the variety of 
philosophical publications, the passionate discussions of philosophical issues, 
the astonishing way in which philosophy has conquered the French novel, the 
Parisian stage, and even the motion pictures. In order to explain this unique 
phenomenon, it is not enough to point to man’s bewilderment in the midst of 
a world of crumbling axiological and epistemological principles. We have also 
to insist on the vigor of France’s philosophical genius which, in this epoch of 
spiritual crisis, has produced some thinkers of great originality and fecundity. 
Among them let us mention Jean-Paul Sartre, Gabriel Marcel, Gaston Bache- 
lard, Louis Lavelle, René Le Senne, Jean Wahl, Raymond Bayer, Maurice 
Merleau-Ponty, Vladimir Jankélévitch, and the two gifted women philoso- 
phers, Simone de Beauvoir and Simone Weil. 

Among the transformations in French philosophy Professor Bréhier notes 
its new, ardent interest in the problem of the transcendent, interpreted either 
as God or as nothingness. Besides, there is a very definite tendency “towards 
the concrete,’ the title of one of Jean Wahl’s books, which has become a kind 
of slogan. There is a revival of the old body-soul problem which, however, is 
no longer governed by Descartes’ or Spinoza’s rationalism, but rather by Plo- 
tinus’ mysticism where the soul is the prisoner of the glutinous body and of the 
world. Comte’s intersubjectivistic positivism declines, and the new subjectiv- 
ism is no longer inspired by Kant but rather by Augustinus. In France, the 
country of the contrasts, the philosophical pendulum is swinging now from 
Descartes toward Pascal. The reviewer, however, believes that some day it will 
reverse its movement. 

In most of the trends of contemporary French philosophy—in existentialism, 
neo- Thomism, dialectical materialism, ete.—Bréhier finds a kind of “prephilos- 
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ophy,’ either atheistic or theistic, with premises of an axiomatic character, not 
subjected to critical analysis. Among the different neospiritualistic movements 
in contemporary French philosophy there are some with certain antispiritual- 
istic features. For example, Emmanuel Mounier’s personalism which does not 
believe in pure spirits but only in their incarnation in “that being mixed of light 
and blood” called personality. It is concrete and characterized by that opacity 
which is the result of the matter to which it is necessarily linked. Like existen- 
tialism, that personalism also insists on the original experience of the other 
person as an element of the person’s concrete existence. The idealistic concep- 
tion of an ego without a “thou” and without a world is losing ground and is 
rejected as a mere abstraction. 

In all these features we may see important transformations in French 
thought, a general departure from the abstract categories of the last two cen- 
turies. It needed a personality of Bréhier’s intellectual size to sketch the first 
map of these new channels of thought while they are still in formation. 
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AMERICAN DEMOCRACY AND NATuRAL Law. By Cornelia Geer LeBoutillier. 
Columbia University Press, N. Y., 1950. pp. 204. $3.00. 


This is an interesting evaluation of the sources of American democracy in the 
light of the contemporary movement for the extension of human rights to the 
rest of the world. Going back to the very origins of the strength of natural law 
as expounded by Plato and Aristotle and tracing the evolution of those prin- 
ciples through Hegel, Spinoza, and Marx, the author pays particular attention 
to the role natural law has played in giving birth and in shaping the form of 
American democracy from the founding fathers to the present. An able pres- 
entation of a vital subject, the basic purpose of which seems to be to strengthen 
the United Nations efforts in the adoption, expansion, and universal accept- 
ance of the Bill of Human Rights. It is a well-documented exposition of an ex- 
tremely important subject in these days when democracy needs all of its vitality 
and strength to successfully oppose the onslaught of all-leveling totalitarian 


communism. 
A. Tu. P. 
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